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A series of illustrated volumes under 
the sponsorship of the Colonial Office 
dealing with the United Kingdom’s 
dependent territories, the way their 
peoples live, and how they are governed. 
The series has been designed to fill the 
place between official Blue Books on 
the one hand and the writings of occa- 
sional visitors on the other, to be 
authoritative and readable, and to give 
a vivid yet accurate picture. The books 
are being written by established authors 
whose qualifications include, where 
possible, experience of colonial admin- 
istration and first-hand knowledge of 
the territory concerned. Neither Her 
Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom nor the Governments of the 
territories necessarily associate them- 
selves with the personal views expressed 
by the authors. Each volume will con- 
tain maps and be fully illustrated. 
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FOREWORD 
TO THE CORONA LIBRARY 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Winston S. Churchill 
K.G., O.M., C.H., M.P. 


Not since the days of the Roman Empire has a single nation carried 
so great a responsibility for the lives of men and women born out- 
side her shores as Great Britain does today. Within her forty or so 
dependent territories dwell eighty million people for whose welfare 
and enlightenment Britain is, to a greater or lesser degree, 
answerable. 

There has been no lack of critics, at home and abroad, to belittle 
Britain’s colonial achievement and to impugn her motives. But the 
record confounds them. Look where you will, you will find that the 
British have ended wars, put a stop to savage customs, opened 
churches, schools and hospitals, built railways, roads and harbours, 
and developed the natural resources of the countries so as to mitigate 
the almost universal, desperate poverty. They have given freely in 
money and materials and in the services of a devoted band of Civil 
Servants; yet no tax is imposed upon any of the colonial peoples that 
is not spent by their own governments on projects for their own good. 

I write ‘their own governments’ advisedly, for however much 
diverse conditions may necessitate different approaches, the British 
have for long had one goal in view for their overseas territories: 
their ultimate development into nations freely associated within the 
Commonwealth framework. The present state of the Commonwealth 
is the proof of the sincerity of this policy. 

It 1s because I believe that Britain’s colonial record is too little 
known and her policies too little understood that I welcome the 
books of the Corona Library. The aim of these books is to present a 
contemporary portrait, at once reliable and attractive, of each 
territory. I warmly commend the series to the attention of the public 
at home and abroad, for if these publications do even a little to 
clear away the clouds of misunderstanding and prejudice that have 
gathered round the very idea of colonial government, they will have 
been well worth while. 


Lets breed Chane titl 


Chartwell, September 1956 
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1, DOWN MILLER STREET 


Arren the vivid thunderstorm of the night, Mbabane had 
the freshness, the clarity of all mountain towns. It lies in a 
tilted bowl among steep green slopes up which some of the 
houses straggle. The town itself is green too, with a multitude 
of trees, most of them wattle or eucalyptus, but many others 
oaks, planted long ago by some nostalgic English colonial 
official. Not so long ago, however, as their size would suggest. 
In Mbabane’s climate of bright dry winters and warm thun- 
derous summers, an oak grows yearlong, reaching in fifty years 
the stature that, in England, it would attain only after two 
centuries. But for the same reason its interior never hardens and 
is therefore vulnerable to fungus. The huge trunk rots at the 
centre and, after about fifty years, a gale may well bring the 
Mbabane oak crashing to the ground. 

The little town’s main thoroughfare, Allister Miller Street — 
named after a Swaziland pioneer — is lively in the morning. 
Swazi women swathed in bright cloths saunter up from the 
market with their sleeping babies strapped to their backs, and 
balancing on their heads baskets of pineapples or large earthen- 
ware Jars or perhaps a wooden crate or a suitcase. Driving up 
in station waggons to shop come the wives and daughters, in 
cotton dresses, of white farmers, mine managers or government 
officials. Some of the shops are old-style trading stores, with 
balconies built out over the pavement, supported by wooden 
poles. But among them a few modern shops have arrived — an 
up-to-date chemist, a big new stationer with as good a selection 
of recent books as you’d find in any provincial English town, a 
supermarket, two large garages with motor showrooms. 

Even early in the morning, and at an altitude of nearly 
4,000 feet, the sun 1s hot; but the balconies shade the pavements 
pleasantly for groups of Swazi men, some in tattered European 
jackets, some in loinskins and shoulder-cloths (and some in a 
mixture of the two) gossiping, joking, idly watching the brisk- 
ness of the motor traffic in the sunshine. 
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Halfway down the gently sloping street, traffic lights mark its 
major road crossing, the very centre of Mbabane. Here, on the 
one side, stands the Central Hotel, and, on the other, the 
government Secretariat. Neither is architecturally impressive. 
At a glance you might mistake the hotel for a warehouse, and 
the Secretariat for a large parish hall designed with an eye for 
Cape Dutch. But, in the Secretariat, Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner and a handful of British officials, most of them in 
wooden-hut offices around a muddy compound at the rear, and 
working on a pared-down budget, are striving with immense 
enthusiasm to bring about in Swaziland the birth of a modern, 
non-racial, viable small nation. And there is already evidence 
of it over the road at the hotel. In the Penguin at the back, a 
smart little club for dancing and dining which unhappily the 
proprietor insists on calling a ‘nitery’, the prosperity of the place 
is evident every night. In the front bar, all day long, people are 
drinking amicably together without any distinction as to the 
colour of their skins. When the proclamations of 2nd March 
1962 turned Swaziland officially into a non-racial community 
by making it an offence to discriminate on grounds of colour or 
race in a public place and removing restrictions on Swazi’s 
purchase of liquor, most people expected trouble. But there was 
almost none. Barmen had to throw out a few prostitutes who 
had mistaken the purpose of the new freedoms. Otherwise all 
went smoothly in the bars, and has done ever since. 

That is not to say, of course, that a non-racial community 
has been achieved as yet; with so many prejudices and old habits 
to alter, that must be a gradual thing. But the start is promising. 

This was my first morning’s walk down Allister Miller 
Street. Beyond the traffic lights are a few more shops, then the 
street ends in a roundabout, rather like the bulb of a thermo- 
meter, known locally as ‘the bubble’. Here Mbabane House, a 
good new block of shops, offices and flats, overlooks to one side 
the smart, new-style Post Office, and, straight ahead, the white 
walls of a very old-style prison. Beyond that there is only a 
market under the trees, where women sell fruit, vegetables, 
tableware carved in highly-polished wood, and bright neck- 
laces of porcupine quills and lucky beans. 

When I had arrived in Swaziland the previous evening, the 
sun was already setting and nothing much was to be seen. 
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A corner of Mbabane market 


Anyway, no man could relish sight-seeing after that journey — 
all night and morning in a Comet from London to Johannes- 
burg, getting out periodically to sit, disconsolate and weary, in 
airport waiting rooms at Cairo, Khartoum, Nairobi and 
Salisbury. There is nothing of the romance of Egypt in Cairo 
airport’s waiting room at midnight. At Khartoum in the small 
hours one thinks not at all of Kitchener, or the mighty con- 
fluence of the Niles, but only tries desperately to recollect what 
it was like to sleep. Getting from Johannesburg to Swaziland is 
a further problem. The rich solve it by charter aircraft to 
Swaziland’s Matsapa airfield (still, at the time of my visit, 
lacking any scheduled air service). ‘The innocent, I am told, 
go by sleeper train nearly to the Swaziland border, and change 
next morning into a dustry country bus over the last 90 
mountainous miles. Most people go in by car, and there is a 
pleasant, comradely tradition that any car driver will give a 
lift to any traveller. Bill Briggs, Swaziland’s information officer, 
took me in. Since the plane was late, it was already 3.30 p.m. 
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when we left Jan Smuts airport outside Johannesburg to drive 
slightly more than 200 miles east across the Transvaal to 
Swaziland, about half the way over dirt roads. “We have to get 
there by 8 o'clock,’ said Briggs, ‘because the South African 
border post closes then, and the border is shut until next 
morning.’ 

To one unaccustomed to driving standards on the African 
continent, this sounded like a tall order. In fact, we drew up at 
the Swaziland border at 7.15, despite the dirt roads, the dust 
that sends a car skidding round a corner, and the corrugations 
of the surface that shake and bump the vehicle and slew its 
rear wheels from side to side. Briggs assured me that a speed of 
60 m.p.h. was the optimum for corrugations. ‘You then ride 
over the top of them.’ Optimum it may have been but it didn’t 
feel like it. 

As we got close to Swaziland, mountains began to rise from 
the monotonous plateau of the Eastern Transvaal, and steep, 
granite-strewn gorges to plunge between them, across which 
the sinking sun cast deep shadows. The sun went down behind 
a mountain just as we reached the small hut of the border post, 
showed our passports to the police sergeant and drove past the 
barrier into Swaziland. The border post is fairly recent. The 
Republic set it up to prevent political refugees from slipping 
over into Swaziland and then getting away by air. It is the 
traveller’s first indication of the delicacy of Swaziland’s external 
relations, but whether it serves much practical purpose in 
checking the flight of refugees seems doubtful. They simply 
cross the border by mountain tracks elsewhere, I was told; and 
sO, it seems, do some other perfectly blameless travellers who 
happen to arrive after 8 p.m., when the police sergeant has shut 
for the night and gone to his dinner. 

Once across the border we were on the beautiful tarmac road 
which the Swaziland government built, largely with money 
borrowed from the International Development Association, as 
part of its plan to improve communications and attract industry 
and investment. The road winds effortlessly over the mountains, 
which by now are steep, rugged, beautiful even in darkling 
outline. The car’s headlights picked out here and there a ragged 
child at the roadside herding, with big stick, a few stocky cattle, 
a donkey maybe, and a couple of unhappy sheep; or a man with 
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a cloth thrown round his shoulders like a cloak, striding bare- 
foot. Soon there were town lights ahead, and we were over the 
rise into the bowl of Mbabane itself, pulling up in the wide 
forecourt of The Tavern, one of the town’s other hotels, behind 
the well-tended garden of a little sloping public park. There 
lingers in The Tavern a solid trace of its English colonial 
ancestry. In the large, comfortable, panelled bar, hunting 
prints from the English Shires hang beneath antlered trophies 
of the African chase. Nothing could be more defiantly English 
than the plumbing, and among the dishes served at dinner by a 
Swazi waiter in white robe and red fez were both Brown 
Windsor soup and Roast Beef. But equally English, happily, 
were next morning’s bacon, eggs, kippers, toast and marmalade, 
tea or coffee, and all the other ingredients of the most splendid 
of all English traditions. 


2. MAPS 


= us be perfectly frank. Most people know very little about 
Swaziland — including overseas postal authorities, who, Swazi- 
land businessmen complain, send half their letters to Switzer- 
land. The first duty of a visitor, therefore, is to acquaint himself 
with the size and shape and location of the country, with the 
names of its towns, the numbers of its people, and all such other 
vital pieces of knowledge. The first question I asked, on my 
first morning’s stroll down Allister Miller Street, was: how do 
you pronounce Mbabane? You pronounce it, approximately, 
‘Imbabarn’. The Swazi language is as soft and musical to 
speak as, say Spanish with a series of hesitant bushman tongue- 
clicks inserted into it. But its place names are difficult for the 
stranger to conquer, many of them being Swazi sentences refer- 
ring to some event of history; as, for example, Mhlambanyati 
in the Usutu forest, which I was told means the watering place 
of the Buffaloes (not the animals, but a locally famous Swazi 
regiment so named in the past). Mhlambanyati, incidentally, 
is spelled three different ways on three official maps I consulted. 
There are variant spellings of practically every Swazi place- 
name in this book, and to hope even for consistency is vain. 
Some of these difficulties arise because the Swazi language 1s 
vividly spoken, but practically never written; for writing, the 
kin language of Zulu is usually used. In fact, Swazi itself is the 
Zulu way of spelling the correct name of the tongue, Swati (or 
siSwati, or siNgwane). 

On the wall of nearly every office in the Secretariat there is a 
map of Swaziland. The map tells so much about this little 
country, and its advantages and problems, that even as a pre- 
liminary it is worth study rather than mere glance (see inside 
back cover). 

Swaziland, shaped like a somewhat distorted egg, measures 
120 miles in maximum length from north to south, and go miles 
at its widest from west to east; its total area is 6,705 square miles, 
on which dwell an estimated 278,000 Africans (nearly all of them 
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of one tribe, the Swazi) 9,000 whites (more than one-third of 
them born in South Africa), and nearly 3,000 of mixed race 
(Coloureds). As a numerical comparison, Swaziland 1s a little 
smaller than Wales, and has a total population slightly larger 
than that of Cardiff. 

Look first at the inset map which shows Swaziland’s position 
in southern Africa. Its western border is about 230 miles due 
east of Johannesburg, and the country is almost completely 
surrounded by the Transvaal and Natal provinces of the 
Republic of South Africa. Some 50 to 60 miles of its eastern 
border, however, adjoin the Portuguese territory of Mozam- 
bique, and Lourengo Marques, less than 100 miles away from 
landlocked Swaziland, is its natural seaport. 

Swaziland’s dependence on the Republic of South Africa for 
its communications, the supply of its goods and the marketing 
of its produce, is obvious. In fact, it is in customs union with the 
Republic and, commercially and industrially, works very 
largely as part of that larger unit. Politically, however, Swazi- 
land is quite distinct. It is one of the three territories in southern 
Africa —the two others are Basutoland and the immense 
Bechuanaland — which became British dependencies in the 
latter years of the nineteenth century and the turn of the 
twentieth. They were all controlled until recently by a single 
High Commissioner, a post which, for convenience, was com- 
bined with that of Britain’s High Commissioner in South 
Africa. When the Republic of South Africa withdrew from the 
Commonwealth, this post was combined with that of the High 
Commissioner who became British Ambassador. In October 
1963, the Resident Commissioner in Swaziland was re-styled 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner, directly responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State. Nine months later the post of High Commissioner 
for these territories was abolished. For many years the Union 
(later the Republic) of South Africa has wanted to take over 
these territories, but such a course has always been opposed by 
their inhabitants and successive British governments have not 
felt able to agree to it. Swaziland’s place on the map, therefore, 
inevitably entails delicate external relationships with South 
Africa. With Mozambique, its relationship is simply that of 
a friendly neighbour. 

Now look at the map of Swaziland itself. It stands on four 
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shelves, each running longitudinally from north to south of the 
country. 

The top shelf— the highveld, as it is called —is the western 
strip of Swaziland. This shelf is between 3,500 and 4,500 feet 
above sea level, and its mountain peaks rise here and there to 
6,000 feet. The middle shelf, the next parallel longitudinal strip, 
known as the middleveld, 1s about the same width as the high- 
veld, but some 2,000 feet lower; though here and there, con- 
siderable hills rise up from it. The next parallel strip to the 
eastwards, the lowveld (or bushveld) again of about the same 
width as each of the others, is an undulating plain 1,000 feet 
lower still. These three parallel shelves, descending from west 
to east, make up the bulk of Swaziland. The fourth shelf is only 
a narrow strip of the Lubombo mountains along Swaziland’s 
eastern frontier with Mozambique and Natal. 

Because of its topography, this small country has three distinct 
climates — and you can motor from one to the next in a matter 
of minutes. 

The highveld has bright, bracing, dry winters and warm, 
thunderous summers (October to March) during which most 
of the average annual 60 inches of rain come torrenting down 
in violent thunderstorms, or seep softly into the ground from a 
mist that may hang around for three days or more. In some 
years, the northern districts of the highveld have had more 
than 100 inches of rain in a year, mostly in summer. This is 
a land of beautiful glowering mountains, of rushing boulder- 
strewn rivers, of vast man-planted pine forests and of mines. 
And this is healthy country (except for respiratory diseases), 
which is why Mbabane was chosen as Swaziland’s administra- 
tive capital when the British assumed government of the 
country. 

Just east of Mbabane the road drops steeply for 2,000 feet 
into the Ezulwini Valley — the Valley of Heaven — and in five 
minutes you are in the middleveld and a hotter, drier climate; 
annual rainfall about 1o inches less, average temperature 
about 6°F. higher. Here pineapples flourish without irrigation, 
particularly around Malkerns, the agricultural research centre 
of Swaziland. In the sleepier south, around Goedgegun, farmers 
chiefly grow tobacco and cotton. Manzini, in the middle of the 
middleveld, is the commercial and industrial centre of this 
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agricultural zone — and, indeed, of the whole of Swaziland. Not 
far away, close to the lonely Mdimba mountains, in which the 
burial caves of many Swazi kings are kept close and secret, 
stand the two royal capitals of the Swazi nation, Lozita, the 
king’s village, and Lobamba, the queen mother’s, the cere- 
monial capital of the Swazi. 

The lowveld, the third longitudinal strip, stands mostly 
between 500 and 1,000 feet above sea level. Its annual rainfall is 
about 10 inches less than that of the middleveld (and a good 
deal of that rain, which falls in summer, evaporates or runs off 
quickly and is lost to the land). In summer, its temperature 
can rise as high as 110°F. and is usually up in the eighties, but 
in winter the lowveld is pleasantly mild and dry. This is cattle- 
ranching country, its rolling plain dotted with scrub and stunted 
trees across which the eye reaches to the blue distance of the 
highveld mountains in the west, and to the tall, precipitous 
escarpment wall of the Lubombo mountains to the east; the 
Lubombo climate is much the same as that of the middleveld. 

But the map shows that Swaziland is rich in rivers, which rise 
in the high plateau of the Transvaal, tumble through Swazi- 
land’s western mountains, rush across its central plains and 
pierce the eastern Lubombo range in deep gorges, to cross 
Mozambique and empty into the Indian Ocean. Two of these 
rivers, the Komati in the north, and the Usutu in the south, 
have been diverted into irrigation canals watering wide areas 
of the lowveld. There the dry cattle country has been most 
successfully converted into sugar-cane plantations, the delicate 
green of ricefields, and the comely symmetry of mile after mile 
of carefully-planted, lovingly-tended citrus trees — oranges, 
grapefruit and lemons. 

It is by turning from the general maps to the particular maps 
of various government departments that this kind of information 
is to be had of Swaziland’s products, its business, its brisk 
activity. The maps of the Geological Survey and Mines Depart- 
ment, for example, show a country that, for its size, contains a 
greater variety of minerals than any other part of Africa; most 
of the granite scattered throughout Swaziland, incidentally, is 
among the oldest known rock in the world, Archaean, dating 
from at least 3,000 million years ago, very near the time when 
the crust of the earth was forming. The first mineral to be 
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mined, back in the 1880s, was gold. Next, tin was discovered in 
and around Mbabane itself; the scars left by the workings can 
still be seen to the east of the town, just past the market. In 1927, 
asbestos was found in the north-west corner of Swaziland’s 
mountains, where now one of the biggest asbestos mines of the 
world is established. In the eastern parts of the country are very 
considerable deposits of coal, both anthracite and bituminous; 
in the west, one mountain, Ngwenya, is more than 60 per cent 
iron, And in various parts of Swaziland there are other valuable 
minerals — kaolin, diaspore, pyrophyllite, beryl, and barytes. 

Or take the forestry map, which shows, in the mountain 
ranges of the west, hundreds of square miles of pines, one of the 
forests ranking among the largest man-made forests of the world, 
with a massive pulp mill at its heart, chewing the logs into kraft 
pulp for paper and packaging markets overseas. 

On all these maps the booming agriculture and industry of 
Swaziland is vividly shown. It will be a rich little country. That 
it is not yet rich, is because most of the development is only 
recent. Iwo decades ago, the maps would have shown nothing 
like this kind of activity. For most of the twentieth century 
Swaziland slumbered tranquilly. There was some mining, some 
farming, in which a much smaller number of white people 
engaged than now. Alongside of them, but with not much 
contact, the Swazi lived on their own national land, very largely 
governed by their own system of an elaborate tribal aristocracy 
under an hereditary Swazi king, preserving their traditional 
law and customs, most of the people at just about peasant sub- 
sistence level but on the whole (so I was assured) happy. 

The tribal system, preserved almost in its entirety, still 
persists, a fascinating anachronism in a country which is being 
developed into a small modern non-racial industrial state, with 
the inevitable attendants of an emergent artisan class, political 
aspirations, some hesitant labour troubles, the birth of trades 
unionism, and a general stirring of placidity. ‘These two con- 
cepts of Swaziland, ancient and modern, still run side by side, 
and inevitably sometimes sway into each other, though the 
clashes have so far been brief and not very violent. The story of 
Swaziland today is that of the attempt to unite the two concepts 
without doing too much damage to either, and without losing 
sight of the co-existence of old and new. 
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One morning, soon after my arrival in Mbabane, I went to 
call on James Matsebula, an educated and charming Swazi of 
middle age, who laboriously took his Bachelor of Arts degree 
by correspondence course when he was a young school-teacher 
and now administers a number of schools. In his office in the 
Education Department are two telephones, both in frequent use. 
He was engaged in conversation on one when his office door was 
opened by a Swazi in tribal dress — red loincloth beneath two 
loinskins made from pelts of small animals and worn like 
sporrans in front and behind, red cloth draped across the body 
and knotted over one shoulder, red feather in his hair. In one 
hand he held a short piece of split bamboo, with a letter stuck 
in the top of it, with which he had been loping barefoot some 
15 miles across the mountains since dawn. Matsebula hastily 
put down the telephone and took the letter from the cleft 
stick, explaining that it was from his tribal chief — and 
therefore of great importance. The cleft stick, he further 
explained — a little self-consciously, perhaps — was used because 
it would be an insult to receive from one’s chief a letter that 
had been soiled on the journey, and the messenger really had 
nowhere else to carry it. 

The telephone and the cleft stick will serve very well as 
symbols of what is happening in Swaziland in the 1960s. 


II 


3. KING AND PEOPLE 


Best of all introductions to the Swazi people, their history, 
their complicated society, their laws and customs, is the Swazi 
king. 

Driving me out from Mbabane to an audience with him 
was one of his counsellors, the senior liaison officer between the 
king and the government, S. T. M. Sukati, a solid, grave-faced 
man who is one of the few Swazi to have travelled widely out- 
side Africa. On the drive we talked about the king, refreshing 
my memory of what I had been told of him. 

Sobhuza IT, the reigning Swazi king — the Ngwenyama, the 
lion — is not only the most distinguished of his race, but prob- 
ably also the best Swazi mind in the country. When his father 
Bunu, the previous king, died during the Anglo-Boer war, 
Sobhuza was only a few weeks old. After Bunu’s death, his 
family council met to decide who, of his many wives, was his 
main wife. By Swazi custom, the identity of a man’s heir is not 
known until after his death. He is succeeded by the eldest son of 
whichever wife the council then choose as having been his main 
wife. The choice is governed by aristocratic considerations of 
the woman’s lineage, a family affair, and usually has little to do 
with her character or intelligence. If the child is heir to the 
kingship, and a minor, as Sobhuza was, government is carried 
on by his dead father’s mother and nearest brother, as regents, 
until he himself comes of age. 

The young Sobhuza was educated first in Swaziland, then in 
the Cape Province of South Africa. This gave him idiomatic 
English. He came of age and was installed as Paramount Chief 
of the Swazi in 1921, and has ruled over them ever since. 

Shortly after his accession, he began legal proceedings, which 
eventually went up to the Privy Council, to regain for his 
people land which a previous king had given in concession 
to various Europeans. The case failed, and a deputation which 
Sobhuza himself led to London also had no immediate results, 
although in later years much of the land was gradually restored 
to the Swazi nation. 
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Cyclists in tribal dress are often seen 


According to Swazi custom, Sobhuza’s first two queens — 
_ known as his right-hand queen and left-hand queen respectively 
— were chosen from the Matsebula and Motsa clans. He then 
married a number of wives each year, for the king 1s expected 
to have a larger harem than any of his subjects; although in 
fact polygamy is practised less and less. Since he is now 65, 
Sukati told me, he has, of recent years, taken only one new 
wife each year. The total number? Nobody, he thought, had 
ever bothered to add it up. 

Once the road from Mbabane has dropped down the steep 
escarpment into the Ezulwini valley, the tribal life of the Swazi 
is suddenly more evident. Over the countryside are scattered 
family kraals in which they live — their domestic unit is an 
isolated family homestead, not a village or town. More of the 
men walking by the roadside are wearing tribal dress of loin- 
cloth, loinskins, a cloth draped from the right shoulder and 
under the left armpit, anklets and necklets. Some are carrying 
skin shields and knobkerries. Curiously, it does not seem in- 
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congruous that a man so dressed should be riding a bicycle. 
The women in the countryside are dressed in bright cloths 
swathed around them as skirts and cloaks, and few are wearing 
the European clothes which can often be seen in Mbabane. 
On either side of the road small boys in rags, carrying long 
sticks, are herding the family cattle, goats, donkeys and sheep, 
while others squat by the roadside offering baskets of pine- 
apple for sale to the passerby. The scene is completed by the 
mountain ranges which line either side of the green valley, 
that to the south surmounted by twin peaks named Sheba’s 
Breasts. 

Where the valley broadens, a dirt track turns off the main 
road to the royal village of Lobamba, the queen mother’s 
village, the cermonial centre of Swazi life. Sukati drove me 
past a magnificent copse of eucalyptus which largely screens 
Lobamba from sight, past two somewhat desultory sentries from 
one of the regiments into which all Swazi youth are enlisted by 
age group, into a large open space of bare earth around which 
the village is arranged. To the south runs the tall reed fence of 
the cattle kraal in which national ceremonies take place — 
particularly the most important of all, the Jncwala, the first- 
fruits ceremony which is the rallying point of Swazi ritual. On 
the other side of the open space stand the beehive-shaped huts 
of the queen mother and her retinue. Alongside hers are the 
huts of as many of the queens as Sobhuza has installed at 
Lobamba. Most of the huts at either end house the soldiers, the 
others accommodate Swazi dignitaries on visits to the royal 
village. Across the open space romped companies of children, 
the young ones wearing only grass strings round the waist. A 
small pig wandered through. Men of affairs strode by in con- 
versation. Several of the queens strolled among the huts — tall, 
handsome women of upright carriage, swathed in bright cloths, 
their hair done up in beehives; the Swazi vary a good deal in 
appearance, and many tend to be squat and broad, but the 
best-looking, both men and women, are strikingly handsome. 

The offices of the Swazi National Council are a brick build- 
ing some distance from the main village. It was there I was 
taken for my audience with the king. We sat — the king, his 
counsellors and I—in a room which grew steadily darker as 
the interview proceeded, since it has no form of lighting; 
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Swazi habitually rise and retire with the sun. The king, who 
was driven up in a Buick saloon, wore shouldercloth and loin- 
cloth of fine scarlet silk. Some of his counsellors were in tribal, 
and some in European dress. 

Sobhuza is a man of great personal charm and immense 
courtesy who, one quickly perceives, dominates his council 
simply by superiority of mind and character, and nimbleness of 
thought. It does him less than justice to say, as is often said, that 
he stands out because he is a long-experienced, skilled politician. 
He has a spare, thin figure, partly due to chronic dyspepsia 
which compels him to eat little. Otherwise he seems younger 
than his age, and very healthy and vigorous; after a reign of 
more than forty years, his good health is of great significance to 
his people and to the whole future of Swaziland, for his death 
would remove one strong, not always welcome, but always 
stable element in the shifting uncertainties and difficulties of 
the times. 

On that evening — invigorated, perhaps, by the success of a 
national referendum his counsellors had just organised, which 
proved the unwavering loyalty of his people to himself — he 
talked to me for a couple of hours about his country, its history, 
and its future. He speaks excellent English in a sing-song voice, 
marred only by an occasional painful stammer. Every now and 
then he transferred a question to one of his counsellors, showing 
his assent to what they said by loud, long-drawn-out ‘Mmm- 
hmms’. 

The subtleties of Sobhuza’s role in the political struggle are 
something to discuss in detail later (see Chapter 17). Because 
his basic aim is to preserve and to extend the traditional tribal 
life and customs of the Swazi, he often seems to be standing in 
the way of the progress of the country. But on one point he is 
in full agreement with the most liberal men in the land — the 
non-racial community. He himself some years ago raised that 
question. Throughout Africa there was intolerance bred from 
fear. Why not, in the lovely little territory of Swaziland, set up 
a partnership of all races, irrespective of colour? Why not show 
that, with goodwill, it could be done? True, he soon differed 
markedly from the government on how the partnership should 
be arranged; one-man-one-vote appeals but scantly to him, 
and of African nationalism he is strongly suspicious. “But if 
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white and black work together,’ he said to me, ‘the future of 
my country is bright.’ 


a * m 


As I listened, I reflected that I was hearing the voice of that 
remarkable family, the Dlamini clan of the Nguni group of the 
Bantu, whose influence has been known in this south-eastern 
part of Africa since the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. It was 
at that time, historians now think, that the Bantu-speaking 
people moved down from territories to the north-west, and 
settled in the south-eastern zone of South Africa. One group 
was led by a man named Dlamini, of Embo Nguni stock, who 
is said to have taken them along the Komati river to the coast 
near Lourengo Marques, where they lived for a couple of 
centuries. All this, of course, is partly deduction from a few 
clues that have come down through the years, and partly sur- 
mise. There are fragmentary records of some thirty Dlamini 
chiefs, but the records differ, contradict each other, and are of 
little value until they reach an eighteenth century ruler, 
Ngwane II. He can be regarded as the real founder of what is 
now the Swazi nation; the Swazi often refer to themselves as 
Bantu Baka Ngwane, the People of Ngwane. For reasons that 
are now unknown, he led a migration from the coast, over the 
steep Lubombo mountains, along the fever-ridden banks of the 
Pongola river, and settled his people in what is now the 
Shiselweni district in the very south of Swaziland. The Swazi 
say that the birthplace of their nation is here in the south, at 
Shiselweni, where the first kings built their villages, and which 
means The Place of the Burning -—a grim hint of the times. 
Although written history is lacking, tradition leaves little doubt 
that Ngwane’s son and grandson, the next two successive kings, 
Ndungunye and Sobhuza I, used terror as the weapon with 
which to maintain their rule. Any insubordination meant death. 
Often, indeed, death was dealt out haphazard at the tyrant’s 
whim. One of the death-games was to command a warrior to 
pluck with his teeth meat stuck on the tip of a spear; if any 
blood showed on the metal blade of the spear, it was thrust 
into the warrior’s body. Such terror continued throughout the 
thirty-five years of Ndungunye’s reign (he died in the early 
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years of the nineteenth century), and was checked under the 
rule of Sobhuza I only by the restraint urged on him by his 
mother, Somjaluse. Because of this, the Swazi say, the queen 
mother was given power in the government of the people almost 
equal to that of her son the king. This sharing of power has 
continued to the present day. 

In Sobhuza I the shrewdness and political skill of the Dlamini 
rulers became evident. His position was not, at first, by any 
means strong. All around him warrior kings were forming 
military nations far stronger and more numerous than his 
own — Dingiswayo of the Mtsetfwa and Zidze of the Ndwandwe 
people to the south of him. By 1820 Chaka, the Zulu Napoleon, 
had armed his warriors with broad shields and stabbing assegais, 
teaching them to fight in crescent formation, and spreading 
desolation and destruction widely through the land. Sobhuza I 
devised a policy of avoiding conflict with tribes stronger than 
his, and in turn sending his warriors against the weak. To 
Dingiswayo he paid tribute. To Chaka he sent two of his own 
daughters as wives, and made no protest when they were later 
murdered. After a brief attempt to hold fertile lands along the 
Pongola river against the Ndwandwe, he realized that Zidze’s 
people were too strong for him. So he prudently fled, leading 
his tribe northwards into central Swaziland and settling them 
in the green valley of the Little Usutu river, close by the 
Mdimba mountains, the area in which nearly all Swazi royal 
kraals have been built ever since. Sobhuza I still further placated 
the great Zidze by taking one of his daughters, ‘Tandile, as main 
wife, and it was from their union that sprang the line of sub- 
sequent Swazi kings. 

The territory into which Sobhuza had moved was already 
occupied by other smaller clans of either Nguni or Sotho 
people. Some submitted humbly to him, and were added to his 
nation as “Those found ahead’. Some resisted, and were 
attacked, their warriors slain, their women and _ children 
absorbed into Sobhuza’s tribe by marriage and adoption. But 
when impis—the regiments—of the powerful Zulus came 
marauding into Swaziland, Sobhuza ordered his people not to 
fight. They were to hide in the mountain caves until the 
invading warriors had retired again. He was prepared, for the 
sake of tribal survival, to sacrifice the cattle which the invaders 
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plundered. Only once did Sobhuza’s warriors fight an open 
battle with a Zulu regiment. By then, Chaka had been 
murdered by his half-brother, Dingaan, who succeeded him 
as military tyrant. But Dingaan, his own power broken by the 
Boers in 1838, wanted to move into Swaziland and sent the 
regiment to clear his way. The Zulu were defeated, and when 
Dingaan himself came into the south of the country with a small 
retinue, he was surprised and killed by a Swazi chief. When 
Sobhuza I died, at about this time, it was as ruler of a tribe 
which had been increased to several thousand by absorption of 
neighbouring people. His dominion extended over a territory 
considerably larger than Swaziland today, and his people were 
respected widely as warriors whom it was dangerous to assail. 

His son Mswati, who succeeded him as king in 1840, turned 
this collection of about seventy clans into a unified Swazi 
nation, with himself as its king; the very name of the nation 
was taken from his (‘z’ being the Zulu written form of the 
Swazi language ‘t’). He laid its foundation by calling up the 
young men into regiments by age group, cutting across all clan 
and local boundaries. Where previously each local chief had 
his own private regiment, to put at the king’s service, there now 
came into existence a national army owing allegiance to the 
king himself. 

In all that he did, Mswati was helped and advised by his 
mother, Tandile, the daughter of the great Zidze. In his 
government he was also assisted by an inner council, chiefly 
but not entirely composed of members of the royal family. 
The Dlamini had by then, indeed, become so numerous and 
strong that princes of the blood had been placed in control of 
most local areas, so that rule by aristocracy, headed by the king 
and his mother, was firmly established throughout the territory. 
The king was already identified by his people with the safety 
and prosperity of the nation, his health and progenitiveness 
with the fertility of the soil. This mysticism of the king and his 
mother was strengthened by elaborate ritual and ceremonies 
which still form a central part of Swazi life. The king’s strength 
is still rejuvenated every year at the national ceremony of the 
Incwala, the first-fruits ceremony, held every summer at the 
queen mother’s home (see Chapter 10). The king (Ngwenyama, 
the lion) and the queen mother (Indlovukati, the she elephant) 
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work together to make the rain that brings forth food from the 
soil, and together control the nation’s sacred objects. 

Mswati added to all this by being a victorious warrior king. 
From his kraal at Hhohbho in northern Swaziland and military 
outposts in neighbouring districts he sent out his impis to harry 
and plunder as far as what is now Southern Rhodesia. Once he 
had conquered a tribe, however, he made no attempt to seize 
its land. Instead, with proper regard for the sanctity of heredi- 
tary power upon which his own rule was based, he often rein- 
stated the ruling families of defeated tribes, thus turning enemies 
into grateful and loyal vassals. 

While pillaging and terrorizing to the north, Mswati was 
himself being harried from the south by the Zulu. To safeguard 
his territory and nation from these forays, Mswati did what is 
not unknown elsewhere; he brought in the new world to redress 
the balance of the old. He turned to the white men. To Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, the notable British Diplomatic Agent 
to the Natives in Natal, he sent a plea for British intervention 
against the Zulu, and a Swazi princess to be his bride. Sir 
Theophilus, neatly sidestepping the princess, used his influence 
with the Zulu to check their raids, although the requested 
British protection of the Swazi was not then granted. 

This was not, of course, the first Swazi contact with white 
men. There is a legend that Sobhuza I had invited five 
Portuguese traders from Lourengo Marques into his country, 
to help him suppress an armed revolt of some of his subjects; 
and that the Portuguese brought with them the seeds of maize 
which became the Swazi staple diet. In Mswati’s time, mis- 
sionaries had already arrived. To a few Boer farmers he granted 
grazing rights, and he allowed hunters to shoot over parts of 
the middle and lowveld, then teeming with game that has now 
practically vanished. Occasionally the Swazi dealt with a 
trader bartering for ivory. The white men were always peace- 
fully received because, so legend runs, Sobhuza I dreamed of a 
strange light-coloured people entering his kindom in houses 
built on platforms and dragged by oxen, and this dream was 
interpreted as a warning from his ancestors never to fight the 
white men; as Swazi never have. Thrice in the early years of 
contact, indeed, they fought alongside Boers or British against 
other tribes. 
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Contacts with individual white men soon became contacts 
with authority. To the Boers in the Transvaal Mswati ceded 
large areas of land (over much of which he had doubtful rights) 
in exchange for breeding cattle. He granted the first individual 
land concession of which there is record to Coenraad Vermaak 
in 1860-— 1,000 square miles in south-eastern Swaziland for 
thirty head of cattle and a rent of £5 a year. 

This was a presage of what was to come. The white men were 
pressing close all round Swaziland. The Great Trek of 1833 had 
led to independent States in the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. Ten years later, Natal became a British colony. By 
1860, only eight years before Mswati’s death, the Boers of the 
Transvaal had set up their South African Republic, and were 
looking at the Swazi territory as a passage to the outlet they so 
sorely needed to the sea. In 1868, indeed, the year that Mswati 
died, the South African Republic claimed a corridor to the sea 
all along the Usutu river. When British and Portuguese both 
refused to accept any such claim, the Boers concluded a treaty 
with the Portuguese that put the whole of Swazi country into 
their South African Republic, but were deterred by British 
protests from taking physical control of it. 

The son whosucceeded Mswatias king, a seven-year-old named 
Ludvonga, was poisoned before he came of age. The prince 
regent, accused of the murder, was clubbed to death. For a year 
the older sons of Mswati wrangled and fought for the succession. 
Then the queen mother, Sisile, backed by the most powerful of 
all the Swazi regiments, the Buffaloes, persuaded the council to 
accept as their next king a little-known, motherless son of 
Mswati, named Mbandzeni. When he was installed as 
Ngwenyama in 1875, the South African Republic sent a com- 
mando to the ceremony, and its leader, before he left, got the 
new young king and his council of Swazi chiefs to agree to a 
‘closer understanding’ which confirmed all his father’s conces- 
sions of land, and, it is sometimes maintained, gave the Boer 
Republic some control over the Swazi — made them, in effect, a 
Boer protectorate. But this agreement, whatever its terms may 
have been, was never ratified on the Boer side, and seems to have 
had doubtful validity of any kind. 

In the next few years the British first annexed the South 
African Republic in the Transvaal, then restored it to the Boers. 
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In doing so, however, tlie independence of Swaziland was 
guaranteed in two successive Conventions, and the boundaries 
between that country and the Transvaal were marked out. 
Unfortunately, the boundaries were marked right through 
much of the territory on which Swazi lived. Many of them were 
therefore cut off from the king to whom they gave allegiance, 
and found themselves living in the Transvaal — where, indeed, 
their descendants still dwell. At least two-fifths of Swazi who 
admit allegiance to the present-day king live outside the borders 
of Swaziland; Sobhuza II maintains that there are more Swazi 
outside than there are inside. 

Just at this time, something happened which was to change 
the whole future of Swaziland, and start one of the most extra- 
ordinary episodes in the history of southern Africa — an episode 
both comic and sordid. What happened was that various 
prospectors, having searched wearily for some time through 
the Ngwenya mountains, suddenly struck gold. 
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4. THE ADVENTURERS 


Pi ieee are scanty, but the first prospector to strike 
gold in the Swaziland mountains, in 1879 or perhaps a little 
earlier, was a man named MacLachlan. A little later Alex 
Forbes and members of his family discovered gold in the 
mountains at a spot now marked on the map as Forbes Reef. 

William Pigg found a gold reef outcrop on another peak, 
further north, and gave his name to the whole district and 
small town of Piggs Peak. Other minerals, too, were discovered. 
The Forbeses found coal on the eastern side of the territory, 
near the Lubombo mountains, though they missed the 
immensely valuable iron mountain, which stood close to their 
gold mine, and knew nothing of the nearby deposits of asbestos 
which were to prove of such worth. 

When news of the gold strikes got out it started a rush into 
Swaziland of prospectors, speculators, adventurers and out- 
and-out bandits. Some came on foot along what tracks they 
could find, some by ox-waggon over mountain trails. The most 
improbable odyssey was that of John Thorburn, an irrepres- 
sible ne’er-do-well, who carried a 37-foot steam launch by 
waggon from Cape Town to Lourenco Marques, crossing the 
mountains of Swaziland on the way. He soon wearied of 
trafficking with his launch up and down the Tembe river, sold 
it, and trekked back across Swaziland with two waggons drawn 
by oxen which happened to die of tsetse fly close to Mbandzeni’s 
royal village of Embekelweni—it stood near the Mdimba 
mountains, not far from the sites of the present-day royal 
villages. Since by that time Mbandzeni’s court was overrun 
with concession hunters, Thorburn ingeniously turned his two 
stranded waggons into a temporary hotel; later he got an hotel 
concession from the king and built a hut-like inn which was 
always so crowded that guests, who slept on mattresses all over 
the floor, had to take turns to eat dinner. 

The 1880s, when all this started, were an age when 
concession-hunting as a path to easy wealth had become the 
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feverish disease of southern Africa. The neighbouring Transvaal 
government had rescued itself from bankruptcy by letting out 
concessions and monopolies, at heavy fees, for nearly every 
commodity of manufacture or trade to be found in that State. 
Mbandzeni, a typically shrewd Dlamini, who doubtless 
dominated his inner council as all outstanding Swazi kings 
have, saw no reason why he should not copy the Transvaalers, 
and take advantage of the clamour for concessions in his country 
too. As he is reported to have said to some well-meaning 
Europeans who deplored what he was doing: ‘I have white men 
all around me. By force they have taken the countries of all my 
neighbours. If I don’t give them rights here, they will take 
them. Therefore I give when they pay. Why should we not eat 
before we die ?’ 

There were three kinds of concession hunters. Some wanted 
land for farming and grazing; those were mostly Boer farmers 
from the Transvaal. Some wanted the right to seek for and 
work the minerals of the country, and others wanted monopolies 
of trade or manufacture; those were mainly British. Only about 
one hundred of them stayed for any length of time in the 
country; the rest were vagrant adventurers who, having sought 
and gained a cheap concession, tried for a while to exploit it, 
then wandered off. They clustered around Mbandzeni’s kraal, 
bribing various of the chiefs to get them in by some back way. 
Among themselves they quarrelled jealously, plotted and 
schemed. 3 

In the middle of it all sat the king himself, a kindly and 
courteous man whom, as a contemporary report states, every- 
body liked; the Swazi still revere his memory. A visitor de- 
scribed him (when he had been king for some years) as ‘having 
as a royal seat a gin case. When at ease he was elegantly dressed 
in a blue and white cotton handkerchief, and drank champagne, 
the price of which he was sufficiently aware of to seldom offer to 
a visitor, except occasionally in favour of a particular friend.’ 
But — so it is reported — he was not a drunkard, his weaknesses 
being chiefly ‘stout women and lean greyhounds’. 

The scale on which he and his council granted concessions 
in Swaziland was unparalleled anywhere else in Africa. He made 
his mark on documents that granted rights, often overlapping, 
over the same piece of ground — grazing rights, leases, planta- 
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tion rights, sometimes complete sales ‘for as long as grass grows 
and water runs’. Then, still over the same piece of ground, he 
granted mineral and mining rights to different individuals or 
companies. Boundaries were vaguely defined, documents were 
often fantastically worded. Mbandzeni, who by Swazi law and 
custom owned all the land on behalf of the nation, often insisted 
on clauses reaffirming his sovereignty and preserving the rights 
of the Swazi people. Such clauses were so confused as to be 
practically meaningless, and certainly worthless. 

Then came the trade concessions. The men besieging the 
royal kraal at Embekelweni were convinced there would be a 
great development boom in Swaziland, based on the precious 
minerals which would bring wealth flowing into the land. Many 
substantial companies in England were equally convinced; it 
has been estimated that English companies at that time in- 
vested a total of £2 million in Swaziland, mostly in development 
work on the mineral or land concessions they had obtained. 
Confident of the boom, therefore, the adventurers dreamed up 
wild schemes of trade and manufacture, and paid Mbandzeni 
for concessionary rights. Concessions were granted for every 
sort of activity that could conceivably take place in the land, 
and for some that seemed wildly unlikely. There were con- 
cessions for banking, printing, importing machinery, the 
tobacco trade, drilling for oil, conducting lotteries and sweep- 
stakes, and monopolies of auctioneering, of photography, of 
pawnbroking, and much more. When a concession was granted 
to build a railway, another concession hunter at once obtained 
a monopoly of railway refreshment bars. Yet another gained the 
sole right to generate and use steam (the ingenious idea was to 
force the railway concessionaires to buy up the steam monopoly 
at an inflated price when they got to the point of wanting to 
run trains, a point which in the event they never reached). 
There was a concession to collect customs, another to operate a 
mint — the variety was as great as the confusion. 

It was not long before the bewilderment of all this strange 
activity began to trouble Mbandzeni. Nor were these his only 
troubles. Within his own family he discovered that the queen 
mother was plotting against him; he sent his regiments against 
her, and though her own soldiers fought for her they were 
overcome, and she herself taken and strangled. His kingdom 
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was still that of a tribal ruler, for treachery against whom the 
punishment was death. 

But the chief threats came now from the white men both 
within and without its boundaries. Those who lived in Swazi- 
land included some out-and-out criminals taking refuge from 
justice elsewhere, and supporting themselves by cattle-stealing 
and banditry. The most notorious among them were characters 
that are scarcely credible outside a Wild West drama. Bob 
MacNab was one — a young Scotsman of good family who had 
deserted from a merchant ship and was living as a bandit on 
the Portuguese border in the Lubombo mountains. His exploits 
have become legend, largely apocryphal perhaps, but entertain- 
ing. He once found four Shangaan tribesmen from Portuguese 
territory on the Swaziland border, all suffering from smallpox. 
When they refused to turn back to their own country, he shot 
them. Mbandzeni refused his extradition, saying not unreason- 
ably that MacNab’s action was justified. He outwitted a posse 
of Portuguese soldiers sent to capture him, then himself went 
voluntarily to Lourengo Marques, where he was sentenced to 
twelve months in chains, spent his time teaching the Governor 
of his prison to play whist, and took so much money from him 
that the desperate Governor set him free long before his sentence 
was served. There is also the story of his perpetual rivalry with 
another, less endearing bandit, Charlie du Pont, son of a 
Mauritian father and English mother. Du Pont, an habitual 
murderer as well as a thief, had nearly succeeded in killing 
MacNab. He turned up at a rough hostelry one night, boasting 
of what he would do to his rival when they met — and nobody 
told him that MacNab himself was on the way to the same inn. 
Charlie got so drunk that he had to be taken off to bed, the 
landlord first disarming him. A few minutes later MacNab 
arrived, began drinking, and boasted of what he would do on 
meeting Charlie du Pont. When MacNab in his turn had drunk 
himself into a stupor, his gun was taken from him, and he was 
put into the same bed as the other bandit, the whole local 
community gathering with glee and waiting for the moment 
when they both woke, both unarmed, in bed with each other. 
According to the tale, they both saw the joke, and their rivalry 
ended. 

Professional bandits and gunmen did not very much perturb 
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Mbandzeni, however. He was far more concerned about the 
white farmers and mining concessionaires who, while nominally 
deferring to his authority, treated his subjects with arrogance 
and by their comparative wealth undermined his authority with 
his own chiefs. There were continual threats of invasion, too, 
from the Boers over the Transvaal border, who paid little 
attention to the two Conventions by which their government 
had guaranteed the independence of the Swazi. Sometimes 
there were more than threats. Boers came raiding over the 
border, taking cattle and sometimes men or children as forced 
labour. There were reports of Swazi being shot or brutally ill- 
treated. Then there were rumours that a Boer invasion was 
definitely planned. The South African Republic still longed for 
an outlet to the sea, and made some sort of claim to authority 
in Swaziland based on that ‘closer understanding’ which a 
commando leader had extracted from the young king on his 
installation. Later, the Republic tried to strengthen its hand by 
getting from Mbandzeni concessions giving it the sole right to 
levy customs, to control railway, telegraph and postal services, 
and to collect all the king’s private revenue from the other 
concessionaires, paying him in exchange an income of £12,000 
a year. 

When he heard the threats of invasion, Mbandzeni tried to 
get British protection or a British Resident, but both were 
refused. The British merely wanted to block the Republic’s 
attempt to gain an outlet to the sea, and had no wish to take 
on the responsibility and cost of governing this remote, difficult 
little country. Mbandzeni, who believed firmly in the hereditary 
principle, then turned to the man who had restrained the Zulu 
in his father’s time, Sir Theophilus Shepstone of Natal, and 
asked him to send one of his sons to be Resident Adviser and 
Agent of the Swazi nation in their dealings with white men. 
Sir Theophilus sent his younger son, also named Theophilus 
and known as Offy. 

Offy did not in any way represent the British government, 
with whom he had no standing—he was simply a private 
adviser employed at a good salary by Mbandzeni. It was an 
unhappy appointment. The Boer element among the white 
Swazilanders resented him simply because he was English. He 
was perhaps even more unpopular with a large section of the 
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Above: Swazi bulldozer driver at Havelock asbestos mine, one of the 
largest asbestos mines in the world. 
Below: Waiting outside the reed fence of the queen mother’s kraal to see 
the annual reed dance held in July. 
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Swaziland contains a 
variety of scenery 
within its small area. 


Above: View of moun- 
tains in the highveld. 
Below: In the middle- 
veld. 


Above right: A kraal 
near Mbabane; these 
huts are built on a 
Zulu pattern. 


Below right: Part of 
the Great Usutu River 
running through the 
lowveld. 
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Above: Cattle as well as humans benefit from this CDC irrigation scheme 
diverting water from the Komati River into a 42-mile main irrigation canal. 


Below: Loading sugar-cane on the Tambankulu estate. Sugar is grown 
on irrigated land. 
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Above: Irrigation has also made possible the planting of acres of citrus 
groves like this. First grown in 1952, citrus is an increasingly valuable 
export crop. Below: Villagers learn modern farming techniques from an 
illustrated lecture given by an agricultural extension officer. 
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Man-planted pine 
forests have brought 
a new source of 
wealth. 


Left: Afforestation at 
Piggs Peak. Until 
1947 these mountains 
were bare pastures 
grazed by sheep. 


Above: Laboratory 
staff at the Usutu pulp 
mill which stands in 
one of the largest man- 
made forests in the 
world. 


Below: Part of the 
100,000-ton sulphate 
pulp mill at Usutu. 


Above: View of the main street of Mbabane, the capital. In other parts of 
the town there are buildings in the modern idiom. 
Below: Sobhuza II, the reigning Swazi king. 
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Englishmen in the country, who formed an opposition to him 
around John Thorburn, the hotel keeper. Mbandzeni agreed 
to the setting-up of a committee, elected from amongst them- 
selves by the white community, by which the white men would 
be able to govern their own affairs, though the king kept 
protesting nervously that his own authority was unimpaired 
over anything to do with the Swazi. Offy and the committee 
soon clashed largely because he refused to hand over the register 
he had compiled of all the concessions Mbandzeni had granted; 
quarrels among various factions inside the committee soon, in 
any case, nullified its usefulness, though it did set up a rudi- 
mentary kind of police force and court of justice. After Mband- 
zeni’s death the Swazi dissolved the committee. 

While Offy was his adviser, Mbandzeni granted some of the 
wildest and most deplorable of all the numerous concessions 
that had been extracted from him. This was when most of the 
industrial monopolies were ceded, and historians seem justified 
in regarding Shepstone’s part in all this as unsavoury. Conces- 
sions already granted covered most of the land and minerals of 
the country, together with every conceivable future trading 
and manufacturing monopoly. Those now to be added were so 
wide that the whole of Swaziland was made over to the con- 
cessionaires, either at once or in the future, and the rights of 
the Swazi themselves were shuffled off into some vague phrases 
about protection from ‘detrimental interference’ by the men 
who had grasped their country and its resources. One syndicate 
crowned the whole process by obtaining concessions to farm 
for 100 years all unallotted land in Swaziland south of 
the Komati river, and to hold all unallotted mineral rights 
anywhere; and as other concessions lapsed, the land or mineral 
rights would revert, not to the Swazi, but to the syndicate 
holding these two ‘unallotted’ concessions. The syndicate 
acquired rights even over land upon which the royal kraal stood. 

At about this time, Mbandzeni fell ill. He in fact had 
jaundice, but the Swazi hold that most illnesses are caused by 
witchcraft, not by nature. They were convinced that their 
king had been struck down by sorcerers, and the only thing to 
do was to unmask them. The witchdoctors therefore began their 
smelling-out, dressing themselves in python skins, wood neck- 
laces, beads and feather headdresses. As each supposed sorcerer 
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was pinned upon, he was at once slaughtered, together with all 
his family. In mid-summer of 1888-89, several score of the most 
influential Swazi in the land were thus summarily executed. 
The white men temporarily halted their own squabbles and 
stared aghast at this sudden revelation of bloodlust and dark 
tribalism at the court of the man whom they had regarded as 
most amiable, pleasant, and something of a simpleton. 

Mbandzeni’s illness worsened. Some of the more responsible 
white men in the country, knowing that further disorders were 
likely when the king died and the struggle began for the 
succession, asked the Transvaal government to take over control 
of Swaziland. That government, having agreed to the Con- 
ventions in which the British had insisted on the guaranteed 
independence of the Swazi, was compelled now to approach 
the British government and asked for those Conventions to be 
modified. The British first set up a joint commission with the 
Boers, to visit Swaziland and find out just what was happening 
there; a Captain Baden-Powell was one of its members. The 
British commissioner, Sir Francis de Winton, was in favour of 
giving control to the Transvaal. But several English Chambers 
of Commerce, some of the companies who had invested in 
Swaziland, and the Aborigines Protection Society of London 
protested vigorously against handing over the Swazi to the 
Boers. The British government yielded to this pressure, and 
would agree only to set up a system of dual control over 
Swaziland. For at least the next 75 years the Swazi were no 
longer to govern themselves without restriction, and Mbandzeni 
had been the last of their independent, authoritarian kings. 

For, just before the commission arrived, Mbandzeni lay on 
his deathbed, still plagued by concession hunters. One of them 
was a young member of the Forbes family that had early found 
gold in Swaziland; the story goes that Mbandzeni looked at 
him sadly, saying, ‘You too? The son of my old friend? Are 
you also joining the vultures that want to pick my bones before 
I die?’ And the young man went shamefacedly away. 

When Mbandzeni died, the ritual began secretly, for the 
death of a Swazi king is not made public until his heir has been 
chosen. Enquirers are told that the king is busy, or absent; 
many know that the king has died, but none dare say so. 

His body was taken to the hut in which he had married his 
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first queen, embalmed, rubbed with medicines and wrapped in 
the hide of a black ox. His head, left exposed, was covered with 
the inflated bladder of a black goat and a sprig of wild 
asparagus, his fists were closed over twigs from ritual shrubs. 
Cattle were killed to offer to his ancestors, with whom the dead 
king would then become the most important link; for the 
Swazi, ancestors continue to play an important part in the 
lives of their living descendants. One moonless night, chiefs 
bore his body on a wooden bier to a cave in a taboo grove in 
the Mdimba mountains, where at dawn it was left with a live 
black goat, and the personal possessions of the king laid all 
around him. 
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As the road from Mbabane reaches the centre of the 
middleveld, passing the Swazi royal villages and the sacred 
Mdimba hills, crossing the Little Usutu river and the new rail- 
way line, it comes to the straggling town of Manzini, with its 
flame trees vivid along the streets, its rows of modern shops 
and its small cathedral. Manzini, as has been noted, is the 
commercial and industrial centre of Swaziland. Manzini, as 
any of its proud citizens quickly asserts, is the fastest growing 
town in all south-eastern Africa. On the outskirts, reached still 
by potholed tracks, the wealthy of Manzini, of whom there are 
plenty, are building themselves split-level houses, with built-in 
cocktail bar and a pastel-coloured swimming pool in the 
garden. All around Manzini new offices, factories and shops are 
going up. The bank buildings stand almost side by side, and are 
thronged. Land values are soaring; you would scarcely get a 
modest building site anywhere near the main street for less 
than R 15,000 (£7,500), I was told. Swaziland, by the way, has 
naturally adopted the Republic’s decimal currency, in which 
the rand is equal to the old ten shillings. But the habit of the 
pound persists so strongly that shop-window prices are usually 
still given in both pounds and rands, articles advertised for 
sale in the newspapers are more commonly priced in pounds, 
and most people admit that they still think in that wretchedly 
Inconvenient unit. 

The wealth of Manzini nowadays is chiefly earned, as is the 
major part of the wealth of all Swaziland, from what 1s grown 
on the land. After many years of neglect and torpor, strenuous 
efforts have been made since the 1950s, by soil conservation, 
scientific farming and irrigation from the rivers, to develop the 
very great potential richness of this fertile little country’s 
agriculture. Given proper management, almost anything will 
flourish in Swaziland, from a pine tree that matures in 12 
years, to sugar-cane that sometimes yields twice as much per 
acre as the plantations of long-experienced Natal, to rice of a 
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quality as fine as any in the Far East, or citrus fruits or maize 
equal to any in southern Africa. The skilful cultivation of these 
crops has been nurtured during the past few years by a lively 
Department of Agriculture, with a research station at Malkerns, 
in the valley just west of Manzini, and experimental plots 
scattered throughout Swaziland. At the agricultural research 
station in the Malkerns valley, where the white farmers have 
co-operated in irrigating their land from the Usutu river, and 
where the new agricultural college is planned, a small team of 
experts works with immense enthusiasm and confidence to 
better the country’s farming and horticulture. Already, by 
studying the chemistry of the soil and by introducing suitable 
hybrid strains of seed they have achieved such triumphs as 
doubling the acreage yield of maize. The next major success 
for which they were working during my visit was the vast 
improvement of the pineapple crop. 

Partly, no doubt, because of the nearness of the Malkerns 
valley, Manzini has become in effect the marketing centre for 
most of Swaziland’s farm and fruit produce (with the two big 
exceptions of sugar and citrus). Manzini is where the farmers 
go to finance their crops, buy their implements, and put their 
produce on the export markets. Manzini, therefore, prospers as 
never before. Although it still looks like a rather sleepy village, 
the money being made there, and the wealth engendered, 1s 
impressive. I met one young man who had started business in 
Manzini only five years before with a capital, he assured me, 
of only £5,000, and who had built up a chain of companies, 
mostly servicing agriculture, with a capital value of around 
£,1,000,000. It was his opinion that the next five years would see 
a much greater prosperity still, not only for his own companies, 
but for Swaziland’s agriculture as a whole — and therefore for 
Manzini. 

All this would certainly have astounded Albert Bremer who, 
without particularly meaning to, founded the town; onlyrecently 
has its old Swazi name of Manzini been restored, and for most 
of this century it was known as Bremersdorp, a name which still 
persists on some of the signposts. 

Although an unwitting founding-father, Albert Bremer was 
a very suitable one for Manzini. He was a farmer, a trader and 
an entrepreneur, precisely the characteristics of the most success- 
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ful Manzini citizens of today. It is almost as though he set the 
tone of the place. He arrived in Swaziland during the con- 
cessions period and sect up an hotel, a store and a farm near the 
Umzimunene river, not too far away from Mbandzeni’s kraal. 
In 1890 he sold his property to the triumvirate provisional 
government which, as a result of their joint commission, the 
British and the South African Republic governments then 
established to exert their dual control over the white inhabitants 
of Swaziland, with Offy Shepstone as the Swazi representative; 
the independence of the Swazi was reaffirmed. The provisional 
government, by setting up headquarters in Bremer’s hotel, 
created Swaziland’s first white capital, though the government 
itself lasted for only three years — from the start it was torn by 
dissensions between British and Boers which had previously 
troubled the country. But it did establish a Chief Court to 
examine the validity of all disputed concessions which the 
former king had granted. The examination was very limited in 
scope. The Court did not enquire whether the concessions had 
been obtained by any sort of trickery or false pretences. It did 
not consider whether the Swazi king and his council could 
possibly have understood the implications, or indeed even the 
meaning of the documents to which they put their marks. Nor 
was the Court influenced by whether a concession was in the 
interests of the country and its people—but only whether 
documents were properly executed and valid in law, and 
whether the concessions offended public morals. On the latter 
score, the Court refused to allow, for example, a concession to 
run gaming houses, but it accepted the unallotted lands con- 
cession covering the whole of Swaziland south of the Komati 
river for a rent of only £50 a year. On those terms, it is scarcely 
surprising that the Court confirmed the validity of 352 out of 
364 concessions it adjudicated upon. 

The feuds among the white people of Swaziland were 
matched at this time by feuds among the black. The cumber- 
some Swazi system of choosing their new king had, as always, 
resulted in conflicts, rivalries and violence. The son of 
Mbandzeni chosen as next king was named Bunu. As he was 
still a minor, his grandmother ruled the Swazi as regent; his 
own mother, Gwamile Mdluli—a wise, intelligent woman, a 
great lady who was in years to come to bring many benefits to 
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the Swazi —could at that time do little except try to restrain 
her vicious son. For Bunu, himself suffering from tuberculosis, 
was a Sadistic young monster who delighted in blood. 

An atmosphere of violence was spreading. There were fears, 
not only that Swazi faction might turn upon Swazi faction, but 
fighting might break out between British and Boer; by then 
there were about 450 British living in the country, and some — 
300 Boers, the latter mostly on scattered farms. It was becoming 
evident to the leaders of the white communities that, even if the 
Swazi were left in charge of their own affairs, a single govern- 
ment for the country as a whole would soon be a necessity, for 
the system of dual control, with the Swazi as a third element, 
was Clearly not workable. 

But the politics of Swaziland could no longer be thought of 
in isolation. The struggle was developing throughout southern 
Africa between British and Boers, and Swaziland had become 
one of the elements of that struggle because of its geographical 
position. The goldfields of the Rand were bringing such wealth 
to the Boer Republic that President Kruger was more urgent 
than ever in his desire for an outlet to the sea; in effect, this 
meant a way through Swaziland and Tongaland to Kosi Bay, 
for the Portuguese held the coast north of that. Although 
Kruger’s chief ambition lay eastwards to the sea, however, his 
political extremists were also looking northwards from the 
Transvaal, towards those areas of the unclaimed interior where 
Cecil Rhodes’s companies were scrambling to get a hold, to 
force the British imperial government to a faster imperial pace. 
The British South Africa Company already had a charter to 
exploit “King Solomon’s Mines’ in what was to become 
Southern Rhodesia, and Rhodes was nurturing his dream of the 
Cape-to-Cairo railway to set the stone of Africa firmly in the 
British crown. 

Swaziland was the bribe with which to restrain Kruger; if 
the Boers would ‘withdraw their pretensions to extend their 
influence north of the Limpopo’, the British would agree to 
relax the stringency of the earlier Swaziland Conventions, and 
allow the Republic to negotiate with the Swazi for control of 
the Europeans of that country — while, of course, duly respecting 
the Swazi interests and customs. The Republic went to the 
queen regent of the Swazi in 1893 — Bunu was still a minor — 
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and put before her and her council the terms of an agreement 
which would give them the control they wanted. The Swazi 
indignantly refused to sign. A deputation of chiefs was at once 
sent off to England, to ask instead that their country might be 
taken under British protection. But it was of no avail. The 
Swazi probably did not understand that their small country 
had become part of a much wider design. The British govern- 
ment expressed the greatest goodwill to the Swazi chiefs in 
London, but next year made a Convention with the South 
African Republic which gave the latter control of Swaziland 
and declared that, in such affairs, the consent of the Swazi 
themselves would no longer be necessary. The Convention 
stipulated that Swaziland should not be incorporated into the 
Republic, that Bunu should become paramount chief on his 
majority, and that purely Swazi affairs should continue to be 
the province of the Swazi alone. In all other respects, Swaziland 
became a protectorate of the Republic. The Swazi, who had a 
tradition of retiring into caves and sitting out an invasion, 
sullenly submitted. 

The assumption of control by the Republic in fact did little 
to lessen dissensions between the white communities, for the 
two white peoples of southern Africa were moving slowly 
towards war. Even in the small capital of Bremersdorp, Boer 
and British officials grated on each other. Things were not made 
easier when in 1895 — only the year after the Republic gained 
control of Swaziland, and the year of the Jameson Raid — the 
British annexed Tongaland right up to the Portuguese border, 
and so sealed the Transvaal off from Kosi Bay and any hope 
of the outlet to the sea for which Kruger had striven. Without 
the passage to the sea, Swaziland was of not much interest to 
him. 

As for the Swazi, they strongly resented the Republic’s 
administration. It was not harsh, but it was Boer. The Swazi 
were treated as kaffirs and labour was required of them. For 
the first time they were taxed — a hut tax which they regarded 
simply as the raising of money to keep the white man in the 
country. Their feelings were further exacerbated by a rinderpest 
plague which happened to break out at just that time, and 
through which they lost many of their cherished cattle. There 
were rumours that the impis were being prepared for war 
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against the white men. The Gwebu clan, who controlled the 
war medicine, were said to be getting ready to use it after so 
many years. There was a story that a fierce bull had been caught 
and skinned alive, and its right foreleg cut off — the ritual food 
to give warriors strength and fortitude. 

Then the king fell sick; he was tubercular, but the Swazi 
were convinced he was a victim of sorcery and began the 
customary smelling-out to trace and slaughter the wizards. In 
one of these killings, Bunu himself was implicated. The man 
killed was a prominent chief, Mbaba Nsibande. He was said 
to have stolen the leg of an animal which had been sacrificed 
ritually, and to have sent it to foreign tribesmen lurking in the 
Mdimba hills — a clear act of witchcraft, so it was held, against 
the king. 
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A Swazi warrior 
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Bunu was summoned to appear before the commissioner in 
Bremersdorp. He came riding into the town on horseback. 
Behind him, moving up silently through the long grass, came 
the warriors in full war regalia — probably some 12,000 of them 
with oxhide shields, armed with battle axes, knobkerries, long- 
handled throwing spears or short stabbing spears. As Bunu 
went in to face the commissioner, a man named Krogh, the 
warriors suddenly came out from the grass and crowded into 
the streets of Bremersdorp, chanting and shouting. Inside the 
courtroom, Bunu defiantly told Krogh that the killing of 
Mbaba was a Swazi affair. He was a wizard who had bewitched 
the king into his illness, therefore he had been killed, as was the 
Swazi law and custom. Then he strode out of the courtroom 
and took his warriors back to the royal kraal. 

Vastly alarmed, the Boers built a fort at Bremersdorp and 
hastily called up reinforcements, including artillery, from 
Pretoria. Then Bunu was summoned to stand trial on a charge 
of murder. When it came to the point, he did not think it 
prudent to fight; the Swazi have ever been a prudent people. 
Instead he took horse with a few of his courtiers, and rode over 
into Ingwavuma, in Natal Colony, to seek protection from a 
British magistrate. ‘I have fled my country,’ he said, “because 
Boers are invading it and bringing in arms to kill me. I have 
seen their troops with my own eyes. I have stolen no sheep and 
shed no white man’s blood.’ 

Relationships between British and Boers were by then so taut 
that Bunu got the protection he sought. The Convention had 
not provided for any court — so the British claimed — competent 
to try the Swazi king. For his part, President Kruger affirmed 
the Bunu had vacated the kingship by flight, and made no 
secret that he proposed to abolish the rule of the Swazi kings. 

After some dispute, Bunu was given sufficient guarantees to 
enable him to return to Bremersdorp and stand trial, the 
Republican authorities having promised not to judge him too 
harshly, since they recognized that the killing had been ‘the 
act of a young uncivilized paramount chief of a barbaric 
people’. In the event he was found guilty of permitting public 
violence, was fined £500 and £1,146 costs, and was re-instated 
as Swazi king. But both British and Boer governments agreed 
on a protocol to the 1894 Convention which, in future, deprived 
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the Swazi king of jurisdiction on major crimes, and of the right 
to pass sentence of death. Countenance of Swazi law was no 
longer to be extended to smelling-out and slaughter for sorcery. 

The old custom was not to end quite so quickly, however. By 
the following year, Briton and Boer were themselves engaged 
on killing each other. The Swazi had been advised by each side 
not to take any part in the Anglo-Boer war, which suited them 
very well. The Republican government ordered all Europeans 
to leave the country, and most of them did. For a short time the 
Republicans kept a garrison in Bremersdorp, but then with- 
drew it, having better use for the men elsewhere. General P. 
Joubert sent a message to Bunu saying that he had no wish to 
extend the fighting into Swaziland, and giving him ‘power over 
everything, as long as the war lasts — for that time you can do 
as you please’. 

With few whites in the country, and only an occasional 
looting or raiding commando crossing it—one of the Boer 
commandos burnt down Bremersdorp — Bunu took full advant- 
age of the power given to him. His sadistic nature, crazed by 
ever-worsening sickness — he was by then in the last stages of 
tuberculosis - demanded that, by smelling-out and slaughter, 
the wizards whom he was convinced were responsible should be 
destroyed. There was a saturation of blood — so much so that, 
even during the war, there was agitation in England to put a 
stop to the killings, and an English MP who was in South 
Africa at that time made a difficult trek into Swaziland to try to 
do so. 

By the time he arrived, Bunu was dead. The family council 
had decided that Lomawa Nxumalo had been his chief wife, 
so that her son, then a baby in arms, would be the next Swazi 
king —the present Sobhuza II. During his childhood, the 
regency was held by his grandmother, Gwamile. It was she 
with whom the British had to deal at the end of the Anglo-Boer 
war in 1902, when, having conquered and annexed the 
Transvaal, they reluctantly found themselves in control also of 
Swaziland. 

The British had little choice but to take on the protection of 
the country, exercising the powers which the Boer Republic 
had previously wielded. To start with, a Special Commissioner 
rode in with a few policemen and picked Mbabane as the new 
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capital because the highveld is healthier and Bremersdorp, 
anyway, had been burned and looted. Control was given to the 
Governor of the Transvaal. When, in 1906, the Transvaal 
received self-government, responsibility for Swaziland was 
transferred to the British High Commissioner for South Africa, 
with a Resident Commissioner in the territory itself. Except 
for the changed status and then abolition of the post of High 
Commissioner and for the upgrading of the Resident into 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner, that has been the pattern of rule 
over Swaziland ever since. 

True, the Swazi themselves had still not been consulted. The 
new British powers were derived from the 1894 Convention in 
which the Swazi had no say. But that does not mean that the 
Swazi were coerced into British protection. This was what their 
chiefs wanted. At the end of the Anglo-Boer war, indeed, the 
queen mother had asked that Swaziland should be fully an- 
nexed by Britain. She and her council gladly accepted the 
protection. The British, for their part, were fortunate in having 
to deal with such an intelligent, liberal-minded woman as 
Gwamile. She believed in education, and established the first 
Swazi school, to which her grandson, Sobhuza, was sent. She 
believed in the power of wealth, and encouraged her people 
to work to earn money (an idea out of accord with their 
traditional peasant-subsistence way of living) in order to buy 
back the Swazi land which had been lost to white farmers. 

For on that one point only was she strongly antagonistic to 
the British view. She was convinced that Mbandzeni’s land 
concessions had been tricked from him, and that he certainly 
did not intend to concede ownership of the land, but at most 
only temporary use of it. She was determined to use every legal 
means to recover as much of it as she could, and she nurtured 
the loss as a grievance. Swazi chiefs have held this view ever 
since, and rising Swazi politicians seem to be inheriting it 
today. 

The problem of the concessions — particularly the land and 
grazing concessions — was indeed the most difficult which faced 
the new British administration after the Anglo-Boer war. On 
the one hand it could be contended that the concessions had 
been obtained in perfectly legal manner from the Swazi king 
and his chiefs, who had accepted payment for them — payment 
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in all, it has been reckoned, of about £70,000. The Chief Court 
had confirmed the legal validity of nearly all those it had 
examined. Moreover, at that time buying concessions from 
native authorities was a commonplace of African development. 

On the other hand, some of the concessions were plainly 
unjust, and some were preposterous. Many of them were 
worded in Roman-Dutch legal terminology which must have 
been meaningless to Mbandzeni and his council. There was 
substance, too, in the Swazi contention that Mbandzeni had 
never intended to dispose of the land, since that would be quite 
foreign to all Swazi law and custom — the land belongs to the 
people, and is held in trust for them by the king; he intended 
to concede only temporary use of it. And the Swazi themselves, 
the people of the country, were living on that land, and by 
cultivation of that land, and their natural rights had been 
safeguarded, to some extent, by clauses in some of the con- 
cession documents. 

The British administration compromised. It cancelled all 
concessions for manufacture and monopolies of trade — some 
were paid out at pre-war values. In 1907 Lord Selborne, the 
High Commissioner, partitioned the land by proclamation. 
Every valid land concession was mapped and its boundaries 
defined. Then one-third was taken for the exclusive use of the 
Swazi nation. The remaining two-thirds either became the 
freehold property of the concessionaire or, if he held only a 
short lease, reverted to the Crown — not to the Swazi nation. 
Lapsed and unallotted mineral rights also reverted to the 
Crown. The Swazi objected strongly, once again petitioning 
London. But the actual partition of the land was carried out 
with strict regard for their interests — they got good land, that 
is, and were not fobbed off with bad, although it was necessarily 
in a patchwork all over the country. As a precaution, all 
rifles and ammunition had been taken away from them before 
the partition was announced. 

It was then that Gwamile began encouraging the young 
Swazi men to go in greater numbers to the Transvaal to work 
in the mines, to earn money with which to buy back more land 
from the whites. When Sobhuza II came of age, he brought a 
test suit in the Swazi courts to try to show that the partition 
of the land, and removal of the larger part of it from Swazi 
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control and occupation, had been illegal in the first place; but 
although he carried the suit to the Privy Council in London, 
the decision went against him. 

The Swazi no longer live on only just over one-third of the 
land, however. To the area they held after the partition have 
been added land they have since bought for themselves, and 
large Native Land Settlement areas — Crown lands, or farms 
purchased with British government funds and allotted to 
Swazi exclusive use. By these means, rather more than half of 
Swaziland is now set aside for Swazi occupation. Recently, too, 
it was decided that all mineral rights in Crown mineral areas, 
and all mineral concessions which lapse, are to be vested in the 
Swazi nation, and are no longer to belong to the Crown. 
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ise Majesty’s Commissioner lent me a car, a big Humber 
utility, on condition that I drove it myself. Like most remote 
administrations, the Swaziland government is short of many 
things, particularly people. It can’t get enough school teachers. 
It can’t get enough typists, or transport drivers. So all the 
officials drive themselves, since the alternative is to walk. 
During my visit I often saw Her Majesty’s Commissioner, who is 
provided with an official driver, drive himself to the office 
from Government House of a morning in his big Austin 
limousine with the pennant on the front. Swaziland is not a 
stuffy, formal sort of place. 

I was to drive myself, therefore, and was hastily informed 
that I would need a Swaziland driving licence, the fee for which 
is R 2 (and the two photographs required to grace it cost the 
same again). This, privately, is something of a government 
racket; the neighbouring Republic of South Africa readily 
accepts a United Kingdom driving licence, which is not good 
enough for the British Protectorate of Swaziland! Still, as the 
man in the Treasury cheerfully pointed out as he took the R 2, 
another thing the Swaziland administration is painfully short of 
is money. 

With both car and driving licence I set off from Mbabane 
to the north-west, and the extraordinary experience of driving 
through the Swaziland mountains on dirt roads. I am not 
referring to the scenery — that shall be described in a moment — 
but to the roads themselves. They twist and cavort, they turn, 
they corkscrew, they bend, they twist, they rush steeply up 
mountainsides and plunge swiftly into deep gorges, always 
performing sharp z-bends over loose dirt and fearful ruts 
immediately before crossing small, unfenced river bridges only 
a few inches wider than the wheelbase of the car. ‘Always try 
your brakes to make sure they are working,’ one old hand 
advised me, ‘before starting on any down-hill stretch’. On a 
dry day, every vehicle trails behind it a thick plume of red dust 
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which effectively blinds any other vehicle within a hundred 
yards or so; in a storm, the road can turn into a rushing stream 
of red, muddy water. There seems to be a local conviction that 
the sharpest portions of these roads are most safely negotiated 
at a speed of not less than fifty miles per hour, whatever the 
weather. To the newcomer, driving on dirt roads through the 
Swaziland mountains rarely seems less than horrific, and rises 
at times to the awesome. 

But the scenery is quite fantastically beautiful, particularly 
on the road from Mbabane to Piggs Peak (when, that is, the 
driver gains enough courage to raise his eyes to look at it). 
The mountains are not great mountains; Ngwenya, the iron 
mountain, rises to only just over 6,000 feet. But they are strewn 
about the countryside — bright green near to, blue and misty 
purples in the background—in the most magnificent, wild, 
rugged, romantic manner. Small wonder that Rider Haggard, 
when in these parts, chose the mountains to inspire him. It 
comes as a disappointment to learn that the She mine, in this 
very district, was named, not from Haggard romanticism, but 
after the owner’s daughter, Sheila. For the Swaziland moun- 
tains have made the country’s sole impression on literature — 
the Lubombo range to the east figures in John Buchan’s Prester 
John. 

The road across the bare mountain-tops is lonely. Occasion- 
ally there is a cluster of huts, and then perhaps a seven-year-old 
boy guarding the family’s small herd of stocky cattle. Now and 
then a Swazi horseman may rise up over a hilltop and gallop 
off into a ravine. Then suddenly the road plunges steeply into 
the lush, almost subtropical valley of the Komati river and winds 
past small kraals, a few women balancing earthenware jars 
(probably of beer) on their heads, and groups of children 
waving cheerfully from the verge. But almost at once, after 
negotiating the usual narrow bridge over the rushing, boulder- 
strewn river, the road vaults upwards again towards the heights, 
and soon leads among the dark green forests of patula pine — 
which have been planted there by man, not Nature — with 
firebreak-plantations of delicate, graceful blue gums, the lovely 
eucalyptus trees. 

At Piggs Peak, a town of only one short main street, a few 
shops and a somewhat desultory marketplace, turn left along 
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an even more hazardous road, through another part of the 
forest, and come with relief to Havelock, which produces what 
had been for some years, and was still at the time of my visit, 
Swaziland’s most valuable mineral export, asbestos. The story 
of its discovery dates back only into the 1920s, yet it is now 
nothing but a romantic legend, a few hearsay tales of doubtful 
accurracy. Subject to that proviso, here it is. 

Until quite recently this territory was so remote that there 
were few roads even of the stalwart character I have described. 
The mail had to come in over mountain trails on the back of a 
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donkey, driven by an old Swazi in loincloth, armed with 
nothing more than a knobkerrie. Money to pay the labour 
force of the forest-planting company, Peak Timbers, came from 
the nearest bank (in Barberton, South Africa) in the same way. 
Sometimes there was £5,000 in cash on the back of that donkey 
and not one penny ever went astray. But back in the 1920s 
there was not even a forest, but only a few scattered sheep- 
farmers, miners, a storekeeper or two, and some hopeful, 
penniless prospectors riding horseback over the bare mountains, 
equipped with pick, saddlebag and rifle, searching for gold. 
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One of them, a man named Izaak Haultzhousen (still living 
in Barberton when I was on my visit) claimed it was he who, 
riding back home one day from seeing his brother in Piggs Peak, 
stopped in a gorge to drink from the narrow Tutuzi river. As he 
stooped down from the bank, he noticed a rock gleaming 
beneath the stream. Being a prospector, he of course got it out 
with his pick and took it to the government assayer, although 
he had not the slightest idea what it was. In fact, it was chrysotile 
asbestos —mineral fibre formed in strata in serpentinite rock. 

Nobody, however, had the vision at that time to jump for 
joy. There was no asbestos rush. Indeed, things went very 
leisurely. Licences to peg claims over the area were sought and, 
after long delays, granted. But Haultzhousen had insufficient 
money to develop them. Other people were brought in, and 
some drifted out again; there are, it seems, no records of these 
events, but only often-contradictory accounts which, years 
later, a mine manager took the trouble to collect and make 
note of. A mining engineer named Herbert Castle became 
interested, and in 1929 he and two men named Franklin 
pegged out one hundred claims; one of the Franklins had a 
store at Piggs Peak, and according to one story it was he who 
first discovered that there was asbestos to be had in the area. 
Various syndicates were formed. A Johannesburg stockbroker 
is said to have had a hand in financing the gamble at one time. 
Castle and his wife camped on the site for nine months, develop- 
ing the claims. The syndicate, in which a man named 
Williamson seems to have become prominent, then bought the 
right to mine asbestos from the original mineral concessionaires 
in South Africa, for, it is said, £49,062. If that figure is true, it 
was an excellent investment. In 1930 the rights were sold to 
New Amianthus Mines, a South African company which Is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of a big English company, Turner 
and Newall. At this point the history of Havelock mine (as the 
asbestos mine had come to be called) is accurately known, a 
matter of company records. The price that New Amianthus 
paid was £240,000, the largest sum which, at that time, had 
ever been paid out in South Africa for a base mineral prospect. 

Development still went somewhat slowly until 1932 when, 
because of the world depression, it was halted. Nothing more 
happened until 1936 in the high valley of the little Tutuzi river, 
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under the shadow of the greatest mountain of Swaziland, 
Emlembe, rising to 6,120 feet. But then serious work began. 
There were two main problems: to extract and mill the 
asbestos; and to transport it out of the roadless mountains. 
' For the first ten years the asbestos was taken by open-cast 
mining. Then a main shaft was sunk at a slope of about 40 
degrees into a hill on one side of the Tutuzi valley. A mill was 
built to handle the asbestos — in brief, the process is simply to 
crush the rock, and to suck out the asbestos fibre by a huge 
vacuum-cleaner kind of device. From one end of the plant, an 
aerial ropeway was built clean over a mountain shoulder, 124 
miles direct to Barberton in South Africa, whence the asbestos 
could be railed to Lourengo Marques and so away to Europe. 
The aerial ropeway is still used, of course, to get the asbestos 
out, even though there are now roads to Barberton. The road 
distance through the mountains is more than twice the distance 
by ropeway. I stood at the despatching end with David 
McMurray, underground manager of the mine, and watched a 
Swazi thrust out pans loaded with bales of asbestos every few 
minutes. The trolleys swooped away upwards over the slope 
of the mountain, as the empty pans came gliding down in the 
opposite direction at the end of the return journey. Not that 
the ropeway is always unused on the inward trip. The mine 
still brings in many of its supplies over the ropeway — and its 
demand for supplies is enormous. The enterprise that now 
stands on the spot where the prospector stooped down to drink 
from the Tutuzi river and saw the gleaming rock is a major 
concern. For more than twenty years it has been the mainstay 
of Swaziland’s economy. That price of £240,000 paid for the 
asbestos mining prospect must have seemed magnificent to the 
prospectors, but it was fully justified. Havelock produces 
between 30,000 and 35,000 short tons of asbestos a year, worth 
around R 5,000,000 (£2,500,000). Havelock is one of the great 
asbestos mines of the world. Comparisons are difficult because 
the largest producers of all, in Canada, are composed of groups 
of mines; but Havelock is usually reckoned, as a single mine, 
to be the world’s fifth largest. 
The mine itself runs beneath a complex of mill buildings 
extending widely through the valleys beneath Emlembe. The 
Tutuzi river has been diverted, to get it out of the way, but in 
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the dry course it used to run — now little more than a deep 
ditch — the exact spot is still known at which the prospector 
stooped to take that fateful drink from the mountain stream. 
Behind it rises the haulage track of the main shaft of the mine, 
with the pitwheels standing out starkly on the crest of the hill. 
And all around, on the steep slopes, spread the townships and 
villages of the mineworkers. For Havelock supports a com- 
munity of about 4,600 souls, of whom some 4,000 are Africans 
(the majority Swazi), and the rest white, mostly from the 
Republic of South Africa. Mining villages are rarely very 
beautiful, and these are no exception — monotonous rows of 
identical small houses set out in straight rows or symmetrical 
crescents on the mountainsides. But the houses themselves, 
particularly the modern ones, are well built and well serviced; 
the company’s own generating station supplies electricity to the 
whole community living in the isolation of these wild mountains. 

At the time of my visit, non-racialism had scarcely as yet 
touched Havelock. As McMurray drove me along the steep 
roads, we passed through African villages geographically 
separated from the white quarters. The club was for whites 
only, the Africans having their separate community centre and 
their own welfare officer. Mining companies in this part of the 
world, McMurray declared, are in a special quandary over the 
racial question. There is a grave dearth of white mining experts, 
and they cannot be lured from the Republic unless they are 
given the same sort of living conditions as they get at home. 
The company had no Swazi mining engineers, and none under 
training, because, he said, Swazi educated to a sufficiently high 
standard were not interested in the dirty job of mining. He 
knew, he said, that this situation could not last, but he was 
baffled to surmise how it could be resolved until a considerable 
number of skilled, trained Swazi mining engineers was avail- 
able, and of that he could as yet see no sign. Already, however, 
there have been signs of trouble — unrest, political agitation, a 
strike and the somewhat hesitant admittance of trade unionism, 
which must be described later as part of Swaziland’s political 
scene. 
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[cae back along the road from Havelock to the little 
town of Piggs Peak, the mountains are soon hidden from sight 
by a thick pine forest that begins at the very verge, and is seen 
in odd glimpses, as the road twists, to clothe huge areas of 
mountain slopes. This is a forest of 75,000 acres — about 120 
square miles — of which 66,000 are thickly planted with pine 
and with strips of eucalyptus as firebreahs. At Piggs Peak the 
forest is the enterprise of a private company, Peak Timbers. 

About 40 miles to the south, where the valley of the Great 
Usutu river cuts through the mountains, a still vaster pine 
forest thickly covers 180 square miles; its actual area 1s 110,000 
acres, of which all but 2,000 have been planted. This Usutu 
forest is the largest man-made forest in a single block on the 
African continent and among the most extensive in the world 
(larger can be found at only one place in the United States, and 
in Brazil and New Zealand). It was planted by the Common- 
wealth (then Colonial) Development Corporation, working 
from London and largely financed by the British government. 
When the time came to start harvesting the trees for pulp, the 
CDC and Courtaulds, the British company, joined equally 
together to form the Usutu Pulp Company, and to erect and 
operate a large kraft pulp mill at Bunya in the heart of the 
forest. 

These two huge forests in Swaziland, fruits of both private 
and public enterprise, did not exist before 1947. The mountains 
over which they now spread were then bare pastures grazed by 
sheep. Except for a few clumps of black wattle, nothing grew 
much higher than a blade of grass. There were no roads over 
the mountains, and the only people living there were shepherds 
and their families and, dotted about, a few Swazi peasants 
barely able to grow enough to eat from their patches of upland 
soil on Swazi nation land. Now, as I drove through one forest 
and then the other over a network of roads, vista opened after 
vista of that lovely variety of pine with its gracefully drooping 
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foliage, Pinus patula, the Mexican pine; and periodically the tall, 
feathery grace of the eucalyptus. Here and there the forest 
opened to show modern villages — villas, churches, shops, 
sports grounds, gardens — some of them already, in size and 
facility, growing from villages into small towns. Mhlambanyati, 
in the Usutu forest, already has its own airfield. 

The reason for these forests is the incessantly growing demand 
of the people of the world for timber, and particularly for paper 
made from wood pulp. It has been calculated, indeed, that if 
the world population continues to increase at its present rate, 
and standards of living are no more than maintained, sixteen 
new forests the size of Usutu will soon be needed every year. 
No such precise calculation had been made, however, when 
soon after the second world war a group of men experienced 
in forestry in South Africa started looking for a site on which to 
establish a large forest; they were thinking then in terms of 
lumber rather than pulp. They needed land of poor agricul- 
tural value (and therefore cheap) in an area of heavy rainfall — 
which means they needed mountains. 

That they at last settled on the highveld of Swaziland was 
due largely to Sir Evelyn Baring, then British High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa, under whose control the country came. 
He was very conscious of the need to create wealth in a territory 
which the British had neglected for half a century. One of his 
friends was Dr. Ian Craib, a man of world renown in forestry. 
Dr. Craib and Sir Evelyn Baring played a major part in making 
possible the planting of the forest at Piggs Peak. Most of the 
area picked upon was Crown land, some was bought privately, 
and some was acquired from the Swazi nation by buying 
equivalent farms elsewhere and making an exchange. The man 
chiefly responsible for planning, planting, creating the forest 
itself was the present chairman and managing director of 
Peak Timbers, Robert Stephens, from whose broad office 
window I was gazing out across a valley at wide stretches of 
the pine and eucalyptus, while he recalled how the forest 
began. 

By 1947-48 the first batches of seed had been bought from 
South Africa and sown in nursery areas — seeds, mostly of the 
Mexican pine, but some also of Caribbean pine from the 
southern United States, Pinus elliottti. The seeds take about six 
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months to reach sufficient size for planting out on the mountain 
slopes where they are to grow into a forest. 

Planting is a difficult operation. A planting day must be wet, 
with the prospect, preferably, of getting wetter. Even in these 
high rainfall areas there are rarely more than thirty-five plant- 
ing days in a summer; the planting season starts in November 
and stretches through the southern-hemisphere summer to 
March or April. Of these thirty-five planting days, only about 
twenty-five are available for new planting in an established 
forest. The others must be devoted to replacing trees that have 
been damaged and destroyed during the previous year. Since 
Peak Timbers aimed to plant some 8,000 acres of new land 
each year until virtually the whole forest had been created, 
this meant putting out about 200,000 trees on each planting day, 
and it took a labour force of nearly 700 Swazi to do it. 

But this was no part-time labour force, for in the forest there 
is always plenty to do — pruning, roadmaking, tree felling, seed 
sowing. The management problem, indeed, has chiefly been 
to keep the force stable, for once he has made as much money 
as he temporarily requires — to pay a tax, perhaps, or to buy a 
bicycle — the Swazi prefers to return to his family kraal, to till 
the few small fields that lie around it and to resume tribal life. 

When he has been trained in the work of the forest, however, 
the Swazi acquires high skill remarkably quickly. Stephens told 
me how, when they acquired their first bulldozer for making 
roads, they knew little about the machine, but picked a Swazi 
to train as best they could in its use. Two years later, when 
experts from the American manufacturers of the bulldozer paid 
a visit to Peak ‘Timbers and watched the driver at work, they 
assured Stephens that, in the United States, he could have 
commanded a wage of 400-500 dollars a month, for they could 
not fault him. Yet to this day, said Stephens, that bulldozer 
operator does not know how to drive a car. 

Further south, in the Usutu forests, Swazi showed the same 
quick ability to master industrial skills. Said John Keet, the 
Usutu forest manager, as he drove me around the slopes on 
which felling was in progress: “Ten years ago, we had to teach 
them how to use their muscles properly when using tools — 
spades, picks and shovels, and saws — and to do a job in a fixed 
time. Now we have Swazi working in this forest whose daily 
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output is equal to that of Swedish woodcutters, and they are 
reckoned the best in the world.’ 

We got out of the car and scrambled down to watch two men 
at work as a team. They wore only loincloths and broad- 
brimmed hats. Their bodies gleamed with sweat under the hot 
sun. With axe and two-handed saw they felled a pine into the 
clearing, then thrust themselves with flashing knives along its 
horizontal trunk, one man on each side, sheering off branches 
until the bare trunk was cleared. The two men, between them, 
felled a pine every six minutes. 

Already at that time two out of the twenty-four foremen in 
the forest were African, and Keet envisaged that in the reason- 
ably near future, Swazi might take over all the foremen’s jobs. 
They were proving equally adept at handling the big logging 
transport vehicles. 

In the pulp mill, too, Swazi were showing worth. William 
Frederick Hastie, managing director of Usutu Pulp Company, 
assured me that trainees from Mbabane’s Trade Training 
Centre were proving as good as any mechanics in his motor- 
vehicle workshops. He regarded the growing technical skills of 
the Swazi as ‘exciting and interesting’, and was already mooting 
a five-year training scheme for Swazi lads straight out of 
school. What he wanted — and several industrialists in Swazi- 
land told me the same thing-—was to see more advanced 
technical training facilities in the country. Hastie had such 
high opinion of the latent abilities of the Swazi that he thought 
a full-scale technical training college would be a _ worth- 
while development in Swaziland, and might become the centre 
for training Africans from many other countries of the continent 
in industrial techniques. 

Usutu forest was started a little later than that at Piggs Peak. 
Sir Evelyn Baring put the project to the then Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation, and the British taxpayer, therefore, was the 
chief backer of this visionary, romantic adventure of planting 
across remote African mountains one of the greatest man-made 
forests of the world. But the CDC has to operate on normal 
commercial terms, is required to pay interest on the Treasury 
loan, and eventually to repay the capital. Not all the projects 
upon which it embarked in its early days turned out sufficiently 
profitable, but British taxpayers will doubtless be glad to know 
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that their investment in the Usutu forest at least is now better 
than breaking even. 

The experience of Dr. Craib was again used to acquire the 
right land for the new forest. By 1949, all the 180 square miles 
had been bought, and such of the land as belonged to the 
Swazi nation had been obtained by exchange for farms pur- 
chased elsewhere on their behalf. In that year the first forest 
manager, Charles Hubbard, came into the area from South 
Africa (Keet was then his assistant). There were no roads, no 
buildings; nothing but bare grazing land for sheep. The first 
sign of the forest-to-be was a small camp of about a dozen tents 
and a corrugated-iron cookhouse at a spot near a stream that 
bore an old Swazi historical name, Mhlambanyati, the 
watering-place of the most noted of all early Swazi regiments, 
the Buffaloes. The tents went up early in 1950, and the few 
men living in them set about the reconnoitring of the mountains 
and planning the layout of roads and of the first pine nurseries. 

Keet took me to see one of the nurseries, a gently-sloping 
garden of about two acres by the side of a stream from which 
water can be channelled into the long furrows where the young 
pines are nurtured — about 1,500,000 of them at any one time. 
At the far end of the nursery a Swazi foreman was directing a 
small squad of men and women who were transferring six- 
month-old trees into boxes ready for planting out in forest 
clearings from which the pines had just been felled. 

The first nurseries from which the forest began were formed 
from the best soil that could be found in the neighbourhood, 
put down in raised beds about four inches high, and sweetened 
with a lorryload of soil dug out from beneath the trees in an 
old pine forest in the Republic. Without such a sweetening 
the nursery would be useless, for pine trees will not grow in soil 
that does not contain the mycorrhiza (a sort of fungus) that 
specially suits pine roots, and this can be got only from the soil 
beneath old-established pines. 

When the first nurseries were ready, they were planted with 
seed of Pinus patula and Pinus elliottii, bought from South Africa 
for 8s. a pound. From each pound of seed approximately 20,000 
trees were grown. In the first planting season, which began at 
the end of 1950, only 80 acres of ground were covered; in the 
second year, 7,000 acres; and increasing acreages in following 
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years until in each of the fifth and sixth years, 16,000 acres were 
planted out with trees. After that the rate dropped to 10,000 
acres a year of new plantations, because more of the time was 
taken up by renewing losses, by pruning, and by all the other 
operations of a growing forest. 

Into both these forests, as the trees grew and the foliage 
thickened over the ground, animals came up from the valleys 
to dwell, and (subject to some-controlled shooting for keeping 
down numbers) were preserved. There are probably 1,000 
head of buck in the Peak forest now. Antelope in their thou- 
sands have come into Usutu, together with some caracal and 
other wild cat that prey upon them. Myriads of birds, too, have 
come up into the mountains. So, in the Peak forest, have 
millions of wild bees. Stephens reckons there must be at least 
12,000 to 13,000 swarms of them living under pine-slashings; 
they constitute a continual danger because Swazi, who love 
honey, creep into the forest and smoke the hives out; each year, 
parts of the Peak forest have been threatened by fires started in 
this way. 

The worst invasion that Usutu suffered was a plague of rats 
and mice. Before the forest began, farmers who grazed sheep 
across the mountains burned off the grass every year or two, 
and in doing so killed most of the pests living there. But once 
trees were planted the land could no longer be burned off, of 
course, and the rats and mice, living on grass and insects which 
thrive amongst grass, multiplied. As the trees increased in size 
and shaded the ground, the grass itself withered, and the only 
green food left for the rats and mice was the bark of millions 
of young pine trees. Once its trunk has been gnawed around, a 
tree dies. In 1953 and the two following years, losses of trees 
from this cause became very serious. The foresters waged an 
incessant war against the rats and mice, with poison and with 
traps and estimated they were killing 120,000 a year. But this 
was nothing like enough. They therefore encouraged the 
natural predators — the owls, and particularly the snakes. For 
some years it was an offence, punishable by a severe fine, to kill 
a snake in the Usutu forest. Then suddenly, in 1957, the rats 
and mice disappeared, almost overnight. Nobody knows why. 


There has never been an explanation — not even a legendary 
Pied Piper. 
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Fire, of course, is the most considerable hazard in any forest, 
and both at Piggs Peak and Usutu fire-fighting teams, strategic- 
ally scattered, are always at readiness. The most frequent fires 
are started by lightning during the violent storms which sweep 
across the mountains in summer. But since the lightning is 
usually accompanied by torrential rain, the storm itself often 
dowses the fire which it ignited. Indeed, hailstorms are more 
damaging to the forests than thunderstorms; the hail either 
breaks off the leading shoot of a tree (which means increased 
pruning work later for the foresters), or, more seriously, breaks 
open the bark, exposing it to the entry of Diplodia fungus which 
kills it off from the top. 

But the foresters would gladly exchange any other risk for that 
of fire. Usutu’s worst single loss was the destruction of 950 acres 
of plantation by a fire which broke out on 5th August 1958, 
started by a Swazi child, on neighbouring territory, playing 
with matches. The fire spread so widely before it was got under 
control because the day happened to be very dry, there was a 
high wind, and the network of roads through the forest was far 
less developed than it now is. Keet does not think that any 
future fire would be able to do so much damage. ‘But every year,’ 
he said, ‘we have two or three fires started by Swazi children 
playing with matches.’ 

The original plan for Usutu forest was to use half its trees for 
lumber and half for pulp. When the time came to prepare for 
harvest, however, it became clear that the erection of a pulp 
mill in the forest would be justified only if the whole output 
were used to feed it. It was on these terms that Courtaulds 
agreed to join in the new Usutu Pulp Company in 1959, each 
partner holding 50 per cent of the equity capital of £6 million — 
a sum sufficient to cover the cost of the mill and of some of the 
housing. The forest itself had already cost about £3.5 million. 
Other developments, including the rest of the housing and the 
services for the project, have brought the total outlay at Usutu 
to a sum approaching £12 million. The smaller forest at Piggs 
Peak, where only a sawmill (and for a time a chipboard plant) 
has so far been set up, has cost between £2.5 and £3 million. 
So the investment in forestry in the bare western highlands of 
Swaziland is getting on for £15 million. 

The pulp mill set up at Usutu was governed by the mathe- 
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matics of the forest. It was decided that the forest should be 
worked on a 15-year cycle. That is to say, one-fifteenth of 
the forest — rather more than 6,000 acres — would be cut each 
year, and immediately replanted with young trees. Every tree 
planted in the forest - which contains a total of 57 million 
trees — would therefore be allowed to grow until it was 15 
years old, and, in the Swaziland climate, fully grown. Since it 
would then be replaced by a young tree which would grow for 
the next 15 years before it was felled, the forest would go 
on for ever, yielding each year its 6,000-acre harvest. (Because 
not quite sufficient time had elapsed, when I was in Swaziland, 
since the birth of the forest, the 15-year cycle had not quite 
been achieved. Twelve-year-old trees were being cut, to keep 
the mill at work. But within a few years, I was assured, the rota- 
tion of felling, replanting and felling would be established on 
the 15-year basis.) 

The annual harvest of pine trees from 6,000 acres is sufficient 
to produce 100,000 tons of unbleached kraft pulp, to be exported 
to manufacturers of wrapping paper (and, indeed, of finer 
papers too) throughout the world. I ask the reader to accept 
this fact without a full explanation, as I gladly accepted it from 
Hastie; the calculation is abstruse and technical, and involves 
such complications as the estimated bone-dry weight of sopping- 
wet pine trees. The Usutu mill was designed, therefore, for an 
annual output of 100,000 tons of pulp. 

Building it in such a remote place proved a hard task. 
Directly after the formation of the new company, experts were 
on the site making their surveys and calculations; Courtaulds 
designed and manage the mill. Within a few months — by which 
time it was 1960 — the buildings were going up fast, and plant 
was being installed. Some came by road from the Republic, 
but a lot of it was shipped from Europe to Lourengo Marques, 
then transferred on to lorries and brought with considerable 
difficulty into the Swaziland mountains. The whole thing was 
in working order, and the first trials were taking place, by 
November 1961. Fairly continuous operation was achieved by 
March 1962. In 1963 the mill produced go,000 tons of pulp — 
only 10,000 short of its designed output. And the full output 
was confidently expected in 1964, the year during which I paid 
my visit. 
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The mill stands hugely and impressively in a hollow among 
the mountains, the plume of smoke from its tall chimney 
drifting white against the green of the forest slopes. In front, 
set in a trim park, stands the administration block of offices in 
the modern manner; they would fit well into the general 
design of the rebuilt City of London. 

At the far end of the mill, transporters bring in the logs — 
each an entire pine trunk, stripped of its branches — which are 
stacked high until they can be lifted on to rolling conveyor-belts 
which thrust them into a slicing, chopping, smashing machine 
in which, in a few seconds, a whole tree is reduced to chips of 
wood. The chips are then cooked in chemical liquors composed 
of caustic soda and sodium sulphide, and emerge from the far 
end of the mill as bales of compressed pulp. 

Disposing of effluent is always a problem in a pulp mill, and 
it was particularly difficult at Usutu because the river at that 
point is not large, and about five miles downstream its waters 
are used to supply an irrigation scheme for farmers on the 
middleveld. The Usutu Pulp Company is therefore using a 
process which recovers most of the chemicals used in the cook- 
ing, so that effluent discharged into the river does not pollute it. 

In a very short time the pulp from Usutu has added a major 
export to Swaziland’s economy. Already it has been sold to 
paper manufacturers widely throughout the world; a particular 
triumph was a sale to Norway. Looking ahead, the value of this 
export seems certain to increase, for before long the world will 
be short of cellulose. 

Within the country, Usutu has already wrought an important 
economic change by offering to the Swazi a large source of 
industrial employment within their own borders. Where, little 
more than a decade ago, only a few shepherds wandered, and 
a small number of very poor peasants scratched an existence 
from their smallholdings, about 3,000 people are now working 
for comparatively high wages — 1,200 in the mill and 1,800 in 
the forest. Of these, only about 360 are white employees; the 
rest of Mhlambanyati’s population of around 1,200 is their 
wives and children. Of some 2,700 African workers, most are 
Swazi though some have come in from the Republic. Those 
Africans who are not living in the forest itself are congregated 
in Bunya, on a hilltop overlooking the mill. Like Mhlambanyati, 
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Bunya has already grown from a village into a sizeable town of 
well-built, well-serviced houses. In Bunya there are plenty of 
signs of prosperity. Outside some of the houses stand new saloon 
cars, sometimes sheltered under rough corrugated iron roofs. 
The big central store is thronged with customers. When the 
forest was started, the first employees were paid 1s. 8d. per day. 
At the time of my visit, the starting daily wage in the forest 
was 55. 6d., and the average wage 8s. 3d. plus free housing and 
rations. The highest-paid Swazi workers, particularly those on 
the big logging vehicles and long-distance transporters, earn 
upwards of £30 a month, and the most skilled of all can make, 
with overtime, more than twice that figure. Nor do these wages 
get squandered, for the Swazi are by nature a very thrifty 
people; I was told of one highly-skilled transport worker who 
regularly pays £10 a week into his savings account with the 
local building society. He, of course, is exceptional, but the 
upper levels of wages at Usutu are already high, and the 
average wage has to be considered in the context of a country 
in which the value of a peasant’s work is perhaps £30 a year. 

Nevertheless, the Usutu Pulp Company knows that labour 
arrangements are by no means yet ideal. Hastie told me he 
would prefer, instead of issuing rations and free housing to the 
Swazi workers, to pay them proportionately higher wages from 
which they would buy their own food and rent their own houses. 
The higher-paid workers already do. But it is not thought 
practicable as yet to extend this system to the lower grades. 

There is also the uneasy fact that Swazi workers at Usutu are 
living in one village, and whites in another. The villages were 
sited, of course, years before the proclamation that established 
Swaziland as a non-racial community. Hastie 1s sure that, 
given a little time, this separateness will wear away, and people 
working at Usutu will live side by side without reference to race 
or colour; but he feels the change ought to come gradually. 
People who create a forest, even in this favourable land and 
climate, wait patiently for the trees to grow. Already at Usutu 
there is a similar growth among the Swazi of pride in the forest 
and the mill, of identification with it, and of an increasing part 
in operating it. They have already, in the past ten years, pro- 
gressed so far. In the next ten, their prospects at Usutu seem 
exceptionally bright. 
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As the car runs north-eastward along good red dirt roads 
across the flat bushland of the lowveld, the distance is domin- 
ated by the wall of the Lubombo mountains, shutting off the 
Portuguese frontier. For much of its length it really is like a 
wall — a long grey escarpment rising precipitously from the 
plain, pierced only occasionally by poorts — the gateways through 
which the rivers of Swaziland rush eastwards on their way to 
the Indian ocean. 

Halfway along the range, where the wall bulges into foothills, 
stands the small town of Stegi, gazing out over the plain from 
which it is reached by a sharp climb. In the sense that there 
have been a few white settlers there for a long time, Stegi is 
one of the older towns of Swaziland. It used to be the customs 
office on the way to Lourengo Marques, though it 1s some dis- 
tance short of the frontier. Several large houses, and one or two 
mansions, have of more recent years been built in its outskirts, 
where some of the leading agriculturalists live. But the centre of 
Stegi still contains little more than a few stores, a garage, the 
District Commissioner’s office with which is conveniently com- 
bined the Post Office, and the hotel run by Mrs Wigman, who 
emigrated from Bournemouth in the early years of this century, 
married a big-game hunter who died only recently at the 
age of 85, brought the game of tennis to this corner of the 
African continent, and was introduced to me as one of its 
liveliest and most stalwart characters. Mrs Wigman, seated in 
the saloon hung with trophies of her late husband’s marksman- 
ship, could easily recall the time when a telegram despatched 
from Stegi had to be carried for the first dozen miles of its 
journey by a runner with a cleft stick, and for many years she 
cheerfully and healthily maintained that it was cheaper to die 
in Stegi than to try to get a doctor to the place. 

As late as 1939, indeed, when Carl Todd first visited Stegi, 
there were virtually no roads in the area, and he simply drove 
through the bush. Todd, who has become one of the more 
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prominent members of the white community of Swaziland 
(though by no means all of them agree with his political 
views), was then a lawyer practising in Johannesburg. He 
wanted a farm in some undeveloped region where he could 
recapture memories of his own farming boyhood in Natal. This 
eastern part of Swaziland, the lowveld, was certainly at that 
time undeveloped. Land could be bought freehold in large 
blocks for between 6s. and 7s. an acre. Todd himself bought the 
huge Bar R ranch, extending over some 300 square miles from 
the foot of Stegi hill south to the Big Bend in the Great Usutu 
river, shortly before it cuts through the mountains at Usutu 
Poort and leaves the country. As years went by he introduced 
friends to the region and some of them bought neighbouring 
farms. 

The Bar R was called a ranch, as were several large farms in 
the region, but the only major attempt to run beef cattle on it 
had failed in the 1920s, even though at one time the herd had 
been worked up to 20,000 head. Cattle disease and drought 
had proved too much for the enterprise. For running cattle in 
the bushveld, water is more valuable than grass. 

Water there was in plenty, in the rivers. The Great Usutu, 
at Big Bend, is one of the strongest-flowing rivers in Africa 
south of the Zambezi. North of Stegi there are two more rivers, 
the Umbeluzi and the Komati, both flowing east and cutting 
through the Lubombo mountains into Mozambique and the 
Transvaal respectively. Though smaller than the Great Usutu, 
they are both considerable streams. 

The water was there, but the difficulties and cost of getting 
it from the rivers on to the land were formidable. The former 
owners of the Bar R had once brought in an expert to advise 
them on irrigation from the Usutu, and he had advocated it; 
but they had insufficient funds. There was a similar tale in the 
northern lowveld. A Johannesburg family which owned a 
I10,000-acre ranch around the hamlet of Tshaneni had applied 
for, and been granted, the right to extract 274 cusecs of water 
from the Komati river; this unit of measurement of flow is one 
cubic foot of water per second, and it is reckoned that 
one cusec will irrigate 20 acres of rice or 100 acres of citrus 
orchards. But then the father of the family died, the sons 
were still at school, and the trustees of the estate decided to put 
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the farm on the market, rather than undertake the immensely 
costly task of developing it by large-scale irrigation. By 1950, 
all that had been attempted on this northern farm was pumping 
some small quantity of water from the river on to a limited area 
of rice paddies; the rice had grown very satisfactorily. In the 
south, at Big Bend, Todd had also pumped a little water from 
the Usutu to grow a small experimental plot of sugar cane, 
the crop which had been recommended by the irrigation expert 
his predecessors had called in. The cane grew well too. 

There was a buyer in the market for the Tshaneni ranch. A 
mission from the recently-formed Colonial Development Cor- 
poration was in Swaziland, looking for likely projects. They 
bought the ranch, the former owners reserving for themselves 
only a small corner of it at Tambankulu, and stipulating that 
they should have irrigation water delivered to them at favour- 
able rates. 

For the next four years the project was planned in detail. 
The engineers had to decide where and how a diversion weir 
should be built across the Komati river, and the irrigation 
canal constructed. The agriculturalists whom CDC sent out 
were experimenting with small irrigated plots of almost every 
kind of crop that the climate would be likely to suit - among 
them sugar-cane, which they first grew in 1952. 

The canal was completed and opened by the Swazi king in 
August 1957. The quality of the sugar-cane had attracted the 
big South African sugar company, Sir J. L. Hulett and Sons, 
and this company and the CDC joined together to launch the 
Mhlume Sugar Company, the CDC taking 40 per cent of the 
equity and hiving off 13,000 acres of irrigated land on which 
the new company could grow sugar. The company then built a 
sugar mill designed for an annual output of 50,000 tons, the 
CDC financing it with a loan of £3 million. Here in the north 
of the bushveld, then, was another instance of public enterprise 
(backed by the British Treasury) combining with private 
enterprise to develop new resources for the country — just as 
had been done in the Usutu forest with Courtaulds. 

In the southern bushveld, around Big Bend, asimilar irrigation 
scheme had been carried through by private enterprise alone. 
Neighbouring farmers had there joined together to finance and 
build a 30-mile canal leading from the Usutu river, watering 
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all their lands, upon which they were then successfully growing 
rice, citrus, and sugar-cane. The chief cane-growers were 
Ubombo Ranches, a company formed originally with financial 
backing from the City of London to run beef cattle. Instead of 
building a sugar mill, Ubombo bought one secondhand. 

The sugar-cane flourished so well in these irrigated Swazi- 
land plantations that clearly an important new industry had 
been added to the country’s economy. Its government negoti- 
ated an agreement in 1957 with South Africa whereby Swazi- 
land was granted a quota of 80,000 tons of sugar a year, out of 
the total South African export quota and internal market. 
Half of this quota was allocated to the Mhlume mill in the 
north, and half to Ubombo at Big Bend in the south. The 
secondhand mill at Ubombo had to be replaced by a much 
bigger building. When the agreement with South Africa was 
amended to give Swaziland a quota of 84 per cent of the joint 
sugar production of the two countries from 1964 onwards, 
Swaziland’s permitted output was certain to rise once more, 
and the Mhlume mill, in its turn, had to be expanded in readi- 
ness. Some people see an even brighter future for sugar in 
Swaziland, particuarly if, as was hoped when I was there, it 
becomes a signatory to the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement.* 

Plantations bring with them, of course, a development of the 
whole countryside. Although nothing much has happened to 
ruffle Stegi’s placidity, Big Bend has become a bustling village — 
hot, dusty, straggling, but equipped now with those essentials 
of commerce, banks and an hotel; the latter, from my short 
stay there, perhaps the best in Swaziland. Soon, no doubt, 
Big Bend will grow into a smart little town in the broad loop 
of the river beneath the frowning Lubombo escarpment, but it 
will always depend on the plantations and the sugar mill. 
Down furrow after furrow, for mile after mile of thick green 
cane, the water from the canal is carefully conducted. The whole 
land is flat and corrugated, like sheets of dark brown packing 
paper, except where overhead watering is being used — jets of 


*Marketing arrangements with the South African government were 
mutually abrogated from gist December 1964 and Swaziland became a 
member of the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement with an overall agreement 
quota of 110,000 tons and a negotiated price quota of 85,000 tons. 
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water hurled into the blue sky through tall pipes, to fall in thin 
plumes on the waving cane. For an hour or more, in the station 
waggon in which I was conducted around Ubombo plantations, 
three planters argued with the enthusiasm of dedicated men the 
respective costs and merits of overhead and furrow watering. 
Occasionally we stopped to thrust into the thickets of cane, to 
snatch samples of leaf-hopper insects which are the major 
current plague. The most dramatic scenes of the plantation 
were fields being harvested. A match put to the dry foliage 
burnt it off in flames and thick, curling smoke, leaving only 
the blackened stems of the cane to be cut, then grasped by 
mechanical grabs and lifted like bundles of giant, blackened 
matchsticks onto lorries that carted them off to the mill. From 
the roots left in the soil, another crop of cane would then sprout, 
to mature in about fourteen months and yield a second harvest. 

When we got back to Ubombo headquarters office, soaked in 
sweat and with throats aching for a cup of tea, the three 
planters were still intensely discussing the techniques of sugar 
growing, breaking off reluctantly at last only just in time to get 
to the ceremony taking place that evening on the company’s 
airstrip on the plain beyond the mill. At sunset the band of the 
York and Lancaster Regiment, in scarlet tunics, marched and 
counter-marched ceremoniously along the airstrip as the Union 
Jack was lowered from its flagpole for the night. The band had 
been performing this ceremonial in various parts of Swaziland. 
The idea, as I understood, was to impress the Swazi, some of 
whom had, the previous year, indulged in industrial distur- 
bances which had brought British troops into the country as a 
security measure. As the scarlet-coated band slow-marched 
then quick-marched, it seemed curiously archaic, uneasily and 
mournfully nostalgic. Into one’s mind came memories of the 
Aldershot Tattoo, or even the Great White Queen. The several 
hundred Swazi who had gathered on the airfield watched in 
attentive silence, but whether they were suitably impressed I 
have, of course, no means of knowing. 

The Swaziland Irrigation Scheme’s area, further north, on 
the Komati river, is another project in which the British tax- 
payer has an indirect stake. Like all big agricultural schemes, 
years had to pass before its success or failure could be judged. 
By the early 1960s a sufficient number of years had in fact 
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passed for an assessment to be made, and Lionel Aldred, the 
Scheme’s general manager, could reasonably say that the 
prospects looked fair. By then the CDC had invested a total of 
£3 million in the Scheme (aside from the further £3 million 
loaned to Mhlume for the sugar mill). Of the investment, 
£1 million had been the cost of the canal. The Scheme itself 
began to show a modest profit a few years ago, rising from 
£9,000 in 1960 to £195,000 in 1963; but out of the 1963 profit, 
£112,500 had to be paid to the British Treasury as interest on 
its loan. As Aldred pointed out, however, much of the planting 
was only just coming into harvest — notably the citrus orchards. 

Starting from the gleaming white weir diverting water from 
the Komati river, we had been driving (or perhaps one could 
say lurching) along the very rough track beside the irrigation 
canal. Now we were just coming to the orchards — mile after 
mile of orange, grapefruit and lemon trees stretching in straight 
rows into the distance. Some were young trees newly brought 
from the Scheme’s nurseries. Some were tall with six years’ 
growth or more, and bearing heavy crops of dark green fruit. 
The first 70 acres of citrus had been planted experimentally in 
1952. In 1958, by which time the trial trees had been seen to 
flourish, a planting programme was started to develop 675 
acres of citrus. “‘We’ve planted 610,’ said Aldred, ‘next year we 
plant the last small area, then sit back to see how 110,000 fruit 
trees will perform.’ 

He has high hopes. In 1963 the citrus made a small profit 
for the first time. In 1964 he was estimating a crop of 25,000 
export cases, each containing 70 lb. of fruit. As more trees 
came to maturity, he expected that output to double within 
twelve months, then almost to redouble, and to increase at such 
a pace thereafter that by 1971 there would be 300,000 export 
cases of fruit to sell. From then onwards the citrus orchards of 
the Swaziland Irrigation Scheme ought to produce a large 
profit each year, in perpetuity — subject to there being no dis- 
turbance of the present arrangement by which the fruit 1s 
marketed through the South African Citrus Co-operative 
Exchange, which has all the necessary cold-stores and refriger- 
ated ships to get the oranges and grapefruit to Europe. 

A perpetual harvest from the Swaziland Irrigation 
Scheme’s land is not, of course, assured by the work so far 
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- carried out. Development must continue year by year, for a 
project of this kind can never be static, and no doubt there will 
be a continuing need for many years of further capital expendi- 
ture on a big scale. There is still plenty of room. Of the original 
110,000 acres, some 70,000 still awaited development at the 
time when I drove with Aldred around the plantations. The 
next big project mooted, he said, was to construct a storage 
dam, at a cost of £75,000, covering three square miles of poor- 
quality land. With such a reservoir, more water than actually 
needed for immediate use could be drawn from the river at 
times of flood, to compensate for those periods of the year when 
the river flowed too weakly to allow the full entitlement of 
274 cusecs to be extracted. Thus irrigation could be carried 
out more widely, and more steadily, and new plantations could 
be cleared on land at present uncultivated. Not that the 
uncultivated land is now going waste; 9,000 head of Afrikander 
cattle are being ranched across it for beef. Each year goo animals 
are sent out to the Republic, and about 1,300 kept to supply 
meat to the Irrigation Scheme’s own people. 

For here, in what was empty land on which dwelt only a few 
herdsmen and a small number of labourers looking after the 
experimental rice, there are now about 4,700 people working — 
1,000 on the Scheme’s plantations, and 3,700 employed by the 
Mhlume company. Aldred expected this labour force to in- 
crease to 5,500 within a couple of years. These people, with 
their families, already make up a large local population. 
Tshaneni itself has become a sizeable town, already containing 
several large and well-designed buildings. Here, too, is another 
of the smart little hotels with which the new towns of Swaziland 
are being equipped, with a carport behind each guest’s room, 
a verandah in front, a charming dining room and a terrace on 
which, as the evening cools, a man can sit with a glass of 
whisky and soda, and reflect sadly (if he is on a short visit from 
London) that good Scotch is cheaper here, as almost every- 
where else in the world, than in the British Isles where it is 
manufactured, and for the climate of which it was particularly 
designed. 

But it was not yet evening. We were still touring the planta- 
tions, coming then to the delicate green paddyfields of rice — 
2,500 acres of it, which must, Aldred thought, be the largest 
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rice plantation in southern Africa, and which yields rice of a 
remarkably fine quality. The Scheme found some rice being 
grown on the Tshaneni farm when they first bought it, and they 
have continued to cultivate it because the Republic’s import 
duty on milled rice has created a favourable market for paddy 
rice in South Africa. 

But the Swaziland rice fields have been beset with difficulties. 
Infestation by weeds and grasses was so severe that for a time 
the rice seed, part-germinated, had to be sown from aircraft 
into the flooded paddies, so that it would have time to get its 
roots down before the grasses choked it. Then it was found that 
the fields were infested by small, shrimp-like crustaceans which 
ate the seed sown from the air. The paddies had therefore to be 
sprayed from the air with pesticide before the seed was sown. 
Recently, however, a wonderful herbicide had been brought in 
from America that kills grass but does not kill rice. So now the 
seed can be drilled into the soil like any other crop, the crusta- 
ceans are foiled, and the grass can be killed off after the rice 
has started to grow. 

There still remained, however, the problem of the millions of 
snails which appeared after the rice had germinated and 
attacked it as it grew. The only pesticide recommended as 
suitable for killing the snails was also found, alas, to kill the 
rice. At the time of my talk to Aldred, snails were a continuing 
problem. To them, moreover, had been added a new problem — 
finches. In previous years, the vast flocks of finches which dwell 
in this part of southern Africa had always moved away from 
Swaziland by, at latest, 12th January — just before the rice crop 
came into ear. In 1964, the finches stayed on. The Irrigation 
Scheme’s field workers, who had coped strenuously and success- 
fully with the little shrimps and the weeds and grasses, and had 
struggled to control the depredations of the snails, watched 
with dismay as hundreds of thousands of the small birds 
swooped on to the paddy fields and stripped the grain from the 
growing ears, leaving only husks behind. It was reckoned that 
the finches were getting at least 5 per cent of the crop. The 
Swazi workmen ran round the fields, banging iron drums, 
cracking leather whips and shooting blank cartridges from 
guns. The finches merely lifted from one field and settled 
immediately on the next. As a desperate resort, the Mhlume 
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sugar plantations, where the flocks of finches were resting at 
night, were sprayed from the air with a phosphorous poison. 
Between 300,000 and 400,000 finches were killed. A few days 
later, equally large flocks flew in from the Transvaal, which 
was suffering a much graver infestation. 

Why the finches altered their migratory habits in 1964 and 
remained in Swaziland after 12th January is unexplained. It is 
known that the previous winter, which was unusually wet, had 
been a favourable breeding season. That may have been what 
disturbed their former routine. Or possibly they had been 
attracted by an experimental crop of winter wheat which the 
Scheme had sown (and will certainly not sow again). The 
question that remained, and was not to be answered until after 
this book had gone to press, was whether 1964 was a freak finch 
year, or whether a new pest had been acquired for all the years 
to come. If so, then perhaps the most irritating aspect of the 
whole business is that the finches don’t want to eat the snails. 

The ground slopes gently downwards towards Mhlume and 
the sugar plantations. The whole area, indeed, drains slowly 
south into the Black Umbeluzi river. This is fortunate, because 
getting water off an irrigated area is as important, and often 
quite as difficult, as getting it on; too much water in the soil 
will turn it to infertile land when evaporation leaves a residue 
of harmful salts. 

The cane plantations around Mhlume look much the same, 
of course, as those at Big Bend. Here again, too, the pale shape 
of the sugar mill at the centre dominates the scene. The mill 
processes not only the cane grown by the sugar company itself 
(although that is the bulk of it), but also that grown by its 
neighbours, including the GDC which has grown some sugar 
on its own land and plans to grow a good deal more, and a 
plantation at nearby Sihoya owned by the Swazi nation and 
managed by an official of the government’s agricultural depart- 
ment. 

The mill will also soon process the first cane crops harvested 
by Swazi farmers and smallholders who have been settled on 
the most fertile areas of the Irrigation Scheme land. For the 
CDC has co-operated with the government in an effort to give 
the Swazi themselves a growing interest in this agricultural 
development which may well become a major part of the 
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country’s economy. This small nation is moving towards self- 
government of one kind or another, and it would be most 
undesirable for it to reach any kind of independence with the 
Swazi tilling the soil still as subsistence peasants, and the great 
plantations solely in white control. 

As a start, therefore, the Swaziland Irrigation Scheme laid 
out several major 100-acre plantations, five 60-acre farms with 
houses and buildings, and 60 smallholdings of 8 acres each, 
with sufficient reserve land to double them in size, making each 
into a 16-acre farm. This reserve land was to be added once the 
farmer had proved his ability on the smaller area. 

The 1roo-acre plantations, which would in any case probably 
have been beyond Swazi capacity at this stage of their develop- 
ment, in fact failed to sell to individuals of any race. A block 
of them was then sold to a limited company. 

The 60-acre farms were offered freehold. The price of the 
land of each farm, and the cost of clearing it, putting up the 
necessary buildings, planting the cane, and cultivating it for 
eighteen months until the first crop was cut, was reckoned at 
a total of about £13,000. These costs were advanced by the 
CDC to the Swazi who took on the farms, and were repayable 
over 25 years. Aldred admitted that he had some difficulty 
in finding the first five Swazi with sufficient capacity to 
manage a farm and a business of this size; it is reckoned that 
the turnover of each farm will be £7,000 to £8,000 a year, 
which will yield the farmer a clear profit, after he has repaid 
the annual instalment of his capital debt, of £1,000. Aldred, 
judging largely on his estimate of the applicant’s character, 
picked a cotton farmer from the south of Swaziland, a brick- 
layer, a merchant seaman and two revenue clerks. When we 
drove past their farms, they had been on them for only about 
six months, so it was too early to say how they were making 
out, but they seemed to have started well. 

Thirty of the 8-acre smallholdings (which could each be 
doubled to 16 acres) were let out during 1963, the first year of 
the experiment, on 20-year leases. Each smallholder had 
to build his own house, in traditional Swazi style if he wished, 
and was then given expert advice on how to finance and grow 
sugar-cane on half his holding, and maize, potatoes, cotton and 
onions on the rest. It was reckoned that he could house and 
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feed his family and make an annual income of about £165 - 
four or five times as much as he would have made on his tribal 
fields on Swazi nation land. 

The first thirty Swazi were chosen and installed on their 
holdings — it was proposed to instal them at the rate of thirty a 
year, which was about as much as the field supervisors could 
cope with. They all did well in the first year with their vegetable 
crops. But because their main crop, sugar-cane, would take 
eighteen months to come to cutting, they were lent some small 
extra finance by Oxfam, repayable over three years. 
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Then suddenly came the news that the country’s sugar quota 
would be increased. The CDC got the Swaziland government 
to agree that it should take a gamble and let each of the thirty 
smallholders have his reserve 8 acres straight away, on which to 
plant sugar-cane. This at once lifted the smallholders to a 
possible £600-a-year income level-and, of course, added 
greatly to their responsibilities, even though they still had the 
help of field instructors. But they all accepted the extra task 
with great cheerfulness and optimism. 

We were, as I learned all this, driving along the road linking 
several of the smallholdings. Aldred pulled up beside one of 
them, and we walked across a furrowed field to find Piet 
Nhlapo, the farmer. Nhlapo, a short, sturdy man who had 
previously managed to subsist with his wife and nine children 
on 3 acres of Swazi nation land near Manzini, was as optimistic 
as you could find. In his first year as an irrigation farmer he had 
done splendidly with his potatoes and onions. His maize was in 
excellent condition, and his cotton looked promising, though 
he had some bollworm fears. But his chief optimism was lodged, 
of course, in his sugar-cane, for the first crop from which he had 
still some months to wait. What he had planted so far was 
flourishing. If the cane crop went well — and nobody had any 
doubts but that it would — Nhlapo would find himself with 
more money than he had ever had at one time in his life. What 
would he do with it? 

He looked fondly round at his fields, his house, his sons 
standing nearby. ‘If God helps me, sir,’ he declared, ‘I will get 
money to educate my children, as I never got educated myself.’ 

In that one sentence he summed up a great deal of the modern 
Swazi — ambition and pride, an intense devotion to the family, 
thrift, a longing for education to put his people on a level with 
the whites, and a strong religious feeling. Like many Swazi, 
Nhlapo is a Christian — member of the Zion Apostolic church — 
and therefore a monogamist, who has nonetheless, and without 
any sense of discord, retained much of the Swazi tribal 
paganism. While no longer, perhaps, ancestor-worshippers, 
Christian Swazi keep a high feeling of respect for their ancestors, 
and can see no inconsistency in that. Many of them still take 
part in the essentially pagan tribal traditional ceremonies. 
Piet Nhlapo would certainly have attended the recent Incwala — 
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most important of all the Swazi ceremonies, held annually in 
the cattle kraal of the royal capital, and presided over by the 
king and the queen mother — had he not been mourning the 
death of a child. 

Standing there with his feet firm on the soil of his new fields, 
he seemed a symbol of what the Swazi might become — he and 
his like on the land and in industry, the prosperous tenant 
farmers, the skilled forest workers, the mechanics and crafts- 
men, with their children growing up to be the first generation 
of Swazi not largely illiterate, and yet still men of their own 
tribe, linked with its traditions and its past. It seemed possible 
to feel that this emerging middle-class of Swazi could be the 
bridge between the ancient, withdrawn tribe of aristocrat and 
peasant, and the prosperous industrial non-racial little State 
which was being worked for. 

Or was this too hopeful a forecast? Could enough of these 
modern Swazi emerge before the rising political stream came 
into flood, bringing with it the conflicts from other African 
lands? Was I simply catching the optimism of Piet Nhlapo as 
he stood there in the light of the sun setting over his tilled fields, 
his shirt open at the throat and his face shining with sweat, 
declaring that he was a happy man in his new state of life, 
and that, with God’s help, he would grow his acres of sugar- 
cane as successfully as any man in Africa? 
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ie tribal life from which Piet Nhlapo had recently emerged 
has run placidly for generations, little altered, little disturbed. 
Although the administration of Swaziland for most of this 
century has been British, the rule of the Swazi king and his 
council over the Swazi themselves was always acknowledged. 
The Swazi nation controlled land on which, in theory, a District 
Commissioner could not set foot without permission. Their 
own courts, over the highest of which the Swazi king himself 
presides, settled civil cases between Swazi litigants according 
to traditional law and custom. By Order in Council of 1903, 
confirmed by proclamations of 1950, the rule of Swazi law, and 
the Swazi king and council, was specifically agreed upon, pro- 
vided only that it did not conflict with the rule of the govern- 
ment over Swaziland as a whole, or seem to the Commissioner 
to be injurious to the people. 

For more than 50 years, therefore, the white community of 
Swaziland lived alongside the Swazi community without much 
contact between them. So long as the country was dozing peace- 
fully, and its resources (with few exceptions) were hardly being 
exploited, this seemed to work amicably enough. But when 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds began to enter the 
country, and wealth to be engendered from its natural resources 
by both private and public enterprise, such a division in so tiny 
a territory was no longer practicable. ‘The central problem, 
both of government and of day-to-day life, was how to merge 
the new booming economy of modern Swaziland and the 
ancient, traditional tribal community of peasants and pastor- 
alists which formed the bulk of the people. 

In fact the traditional Swazi hierarchy had been crumbling 
for some time. In some districts, no new chief had been ap- 
pointed on the death of an old one. There had been an attempt 
to combine the system of local chiefs’ rule with a rudimentary 
kind of local authority system based on districts from which 
Swazi had been recruited for service with the British Army in 
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north Africa during the second world war; but the attempt 
created local jealousies and was not much of a success. The 
personal rule of the king remained strong and shrewd, partly 
because of the considerable ability and personality of Sobhuza 
himself and partly because of the immense trust and significance 
with which the Swazi always invest their Ngwenyama. He 
is identified with his nation, his health is the nation’s prosperity, 
his fertility that of the nation’s soil (which is why the Swazi 
king is expected to maintain a far larger harem, and to beget 
more children, than any of his subjects). He is linked, in legend 
and in the people’s minds, with magic and rainmaking. The 
peasants who still form the large majority of Swazi grant to 
the Ngwenyama unquestioning obedience, as was fully demon- 
strated by a referendum on a constitutional question which the 
Swazi National Council held during the period in which I was 
in the country. As a referendum, it meant very little. There 
being no electoral roll, there was little objection to people who 
obligingly voted twice, or brought their children along to vote; 
and the referendum posed questions, the implications, or even 
the meaning of which most of the voters were unlikely to have 
understood. According to a delightful account written by a 
Swazi woman, which appeared in the Times of Swaziland, the 
occasion had much the same sort of jolliness as that of a bank 
holiday on Hampstead Heath. But the referendum, with its 
almost unanimous response, certainly demonstrated not only 
the loyalty of the Swazi to their king (which was never in 
doubt), but their readiness to support him in any action he 
might take, without the slightest question, and without neces- 
sarily understanding what he was doing. 

It is thought unlikely, however, that this acceptance extends 
to the Swazi National Council, or to the decaying system of 
local government through district chiefs. The whole apparatus 
is coming to be seen as far too slow-moving and cumbersome. 
It evolved slowly over the centuries as an aristocratic govern- 
ment, largely by a single clan, of a primitive society of which 
pastoralism, the perpetual threat of war, violence and a 
sinister kind of witchcraft were essential ingredients. It would 
be odd if such a governmental structure should have much 
relevance to industrial society in the mid-twentieth century. 

Although it was designed for tribal life, it is, however, a 
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highly complicated, often subtle structure. At its peak are the 
king and the queen mother, sharing the rulership in a most 
delicately balanced way. If you ask a Swazi councillor to define 
the respective powers of the Ngwenyama and the Indlovukati, 
he will probably compare them to a pair of well-known twin 
mountain peaks in the southern part of Swaziland; the every- 
day speech of the Swazi is full of comparisons, proverbs, little 
parables. Even in theory, however, the king has the stronger 
power — he presides over the chief court, commands the main 
army, controls the nation’s finances, and plays the bigger part 
in the elaborate national ritual. The queen mother’s function is 
rather to act as a check on the king, to advise and assist, but 
also to restrain him. 

Moreover, the king is supposed to act, not as a personal ruler, 
but as king-in-council. There is a large council which includes 
all chiefs and leading headmen of the nation, and is open indeed 
to any adult male who wants to attend its meetings in the cattle 
byre at the royal village. But the power around the king really 
rests in a small inner council, once the Dlamini family council, 
and still predominantly aristocratic in its composition; the 
queen mother is its only woman member. Princes and sons of 
princesses hold most of the strong points of the traditional 
system of government. But there is also a complicated hierarchy 
of headmen and lesser officials. Very close to the king, too, and 
taking an authoritative part in the administration, are his 
blood-brothers. These are two men of about his own age, but 
of different clans, with whom the king carried out an exchange 
of blood in his youth, cuts being made in their bodies, and the 
blood from one rubbed into the other. The blood-brothers must 
marry their first wives at the same time as the king marries his 
first two ritual wives, chosen for him by the tribe (and known 
as ‘the wipers away of darkness’). If a blood-brother dies before 
the king, he is not recognized as dead, and his widows may not 
mourn him, until the king himself also dies. 

In each tribal district of the country there is a local govern- 
ing structure similar to that of the whole nation, but somewhat 
simpler. Over each district presides a chief (quite likely to be 
a Dlamini prince) who shares the local rule with his mother, 
and is advised by a small inner council (usually composed for 
the most part of members of his own family), and a larger 
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council made up of headmen of the district. If the local chief 
quarrels with his councillors and will not accept their advice, 
they can appeal to the king to depose him and appoint another 
chief. Lately, however, this has not often happened. A Swazi 
official is appointed for life, and does not usually lose his job 
unless he is convicted of treason or witchcraft. His biggest asset 
is loyalty to the king. Provided that does not waver, he can be 
an incompetent, a drunk or an idler, but he will remain chief. 
Perhaps it is only to be expected that any aristocratic system 
of government, depending on an ever-weakening heredity, 
should stiffen and clank in the last stages of its history; and, of 
course, political developments in modern Swaziland have made 
it inevitable that the history of traditional tribal rule is coming 
to an end. 

Before it ends, however, it could create difficult situations. 
The whole aristocratic structure hangs, as it must, from the 
top — from the king and the queen mother. Sobhuza is a ruler 
of real stature and (certainly when I met him) a man in excel- 
lent health. But he was already then 65 years of age, and 
there was bound to be some anxious consideration of what 
would happen when he should die. The elaborate tribal method 
of choosing the king’s successor had often, in the past, led to a 
few years of unrest and difficulty. It could well do so again. The 
family council would meet after the king’s death to decide, 
largely on considerations of lineage and family rank, which of 
his wives had been his main wife whose eldest son would then 
be the next king. By tradition, the new king is often a minor 
(Sobhuza himself, it will be remembered, was a baby in arms 
when he was chosen for the succession), and his mother rules 
as senior regent, usually assisted by a brother of the late king. 

I went to Lobamba to see the queen mother. Her function in 
the Swazi hierarchy is so central that should a king’s real 
mother die before him (as is probable), another woman, 
chosen from considerations of her lineage, must be appointed 
queen mother in her place. Sobhuza has ruled for so long that 
his present queen mother is the third to have held that title. 
The first was his actual mother, Lomawa. The second, 
Nukwase, was an aunt. The present queen mother, Zihlathi, 
as was explained to me by S. T. M. Sukati, the court’s liaison 
officer with the Swaziland government who drove me out to the 
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meeting at Lobamba, was formerly one of the king’s wives who 
has borne him several daughters. 

We turned on to the dirt road through the eucalyptus grove, 
past the two sentries, and drew up in the bare open space 
before Lobamba’s cattle kraal. The scene was much as before — 
a few courtiers in grave conversation, the strolling queens in 
their bright robes, the romping children and the puppies. The 
secretary of the Swazi National Council, Polycarp Dlamini, 
came to tell me that the queen mother would soon be ready to 
receive me, but she had to change into her ceremonial robes 
from the dress she wore in her day-to-day life as housewife. 
The secretary was also in Swazi dress, since this was something 
of a formal occasion. Under his bare arm he gripped a leather 
suitcase containing business documents from which, I feared, 
my visit had distracted him; but he courteously waved away 
the apology. 

While I waited, the scene was of constant interest. Young 
men of one of the queen mother’s regiments, stationed at 
Lobamba, went by on their duties. A tiny naked child with a 
withered right hand planted herself before me, determined not 
to miss seeing whatever there might be to see. Other children 
clambered over the car. A thin man in a loincloth came up to 
address me in the loud, staring tones of an imbecile; a com- 
panion whispered that he was quite harmless. An old soldier 
who had seen service with the British in the wartime Western 
Desert tried, as old soldiers sometimes will, to touch me for a 
small loan. 

Then Polycarp Dlamini emerged again from the queen 
mother’s enclosure, to lead me past a number of beehive huts 
to a small square brick-built house at the centre, fronted by a 
broad verandah. On the floor at one end of the verandah was 
seated the queen mother herself, swathed in large fawn-coloured 
animal-skin cloaks, and wearing around her head a crown of 
brown wooden pegs of ritual significance. At the other end of 
the verandah several councillors were seated on the floor. The 
deference always shown to the queen mother includes the 
customs of not approaching close to her, and of not having 
one’s head higher than hers. These conventions do not apply, 
however, to a visitor from overseas, and I was invited to shake 
hands with her, and then take a small wooden chair standing 
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halfway along the verandah, from which to conduct a formal 
conversation. Polycarp Dlamini, who had seated himself 
among the councillors, interpreted our exchange of courtesies. 
The conversation amounted to little more than that because 
the queen mother’s interests, as Polycarp Dlamini explained 
when he afterwards led me out, are essentially those of her 
domestic life and family. She cannot read or write, has rarely 
been away from her home kraal and knows little of the world 
outside it. The measure of the inelasticity of the Swazi ruling 
structure, and its inapplicability to modern life, is that on the 
king’s death she might well reign as regent for many years over 
an industrialized, wealthy, politically-conscious State, of most 
of the problems of which she has probably scarcely heard. Only 
when it is guided by a shrewd and educated brain, such as 
Sobhuza’s, can this archaic tribal organization be expected to 
work even reasonably well in a modern setting. 
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Warriors at the queen mother’s kraal 
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aiid life is essentially life in the country. Those who 
work in towns usually contrive to keep a foothold in their 
family homestead, and will often break off town employment 
for some months of the year to return home and till the fields. 
Earning a wage in employment is a foreign concept to people 
of this peasant society. Those who do live in the towns acquire, 
of course, a sophisticated acquaintance with western civilization, 
readily adopting its dress, its customs and its vices. But they 
sink back easily into tribal country life. A youth welcomes the 
adventure of working in the gold mines of the Rand. It has 
become the modern equivalent of that traditional test of man- 
hood, war. But only a minority of the men, so far, have come 
to regard work in the growing industries of Swaziland itself as 
a way of life. Most of the women will hardly have moved from 
the family kraal and its outlying gardens, except perhaps for 
an annual visit to their parents’ homesteads, which are likely 
to be in the same district. 

Life in the country centres around the family, its home and 
its land. The family does not own the land. By Swazi law, as we 
have seen, all land belongs to the nation, is held in trust for 
the nation by the king, and is lent freely by his local representa- 
tives, the chiefs, to every man according to his need. The head 
of a family will have been granted sufficient land upon which 
to build his family kraal, gardens within walking distance on 
which to grow his family’s food, and less carefully defined 
grazing ground upon which his cattle may feed. The amount 
of land he gets will depend partly on there being land vacant, 
and upon the number of his wives, children and other depen- 
dants. Each of a man’s wives is entitled to her own field on 
which to grow food. This is a polygynous society, although in 
practice only about one man in six has more than one wife, 
and very few nowadays keep large harems. 

The head of a family is unlikely to be dispossessed of the land 
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which he occupies, and it will usually be inherited on his death 
by his sons. But it does not belong to him. It belongs to the 
nation and can at any time be recovered by the nation (in 
effect, by the district chief), if he should be convicted of such 
anti-social activities as, say, witchcraft or treason, or even if he 
becomes an unwelcome neighbour. 

The family homesteads are dotted haphazard about the 
countryside, widely separated from each other (there are no 
groupings of several different families into a village), but all 
built to much of a pattern. Each homestead is made up of a 
circular cattle byre, fenced with strong, tall wooden poles with 
its entrance facing east, and several thatched huts protected 
by semi-circular wind-screens of reed. The huts are grouped in 
a crescent around the west side of the cattle byre. The kraal of 
a chief with several wives may contain some twenty sleeping 
huts, many of them accompanied by small cooking and storage 
huts; that of a peasant may have only two or three. 

In the centre of the crescent, facing the cattle byre, is the 
great hut, where the headman’s mother lives, and where 
ceremonies connected with the family’s ancestors are held. If 
the hut is of traditional Swazi style, it is shaped like a beehive, 
a domed framework of light saplings covered with woven grass — 
the whole thing looks something like an inverted shopping 
basket. On one side is a very low door; one needs almost to 
get down on hands and knees to enter. The floor of the hut is 
of earth, beaten hard and polished with cow dung. From it 
rise four poles which support the dome. Between the poles is 
a round hearth, a few inches higher than the floor, but made 
of the same earth. When the fire is lit, the smoke drifts into the 
dome and gradually percolates through the grass walls, for 
there is no other form of ventilation. At the back of the hut the 
earth is raised into a small semi-circular platform a little above 
the rest of the floor. On this ledge are put offerings of beer, 
meat and tobacco for the ancestors. There is no furniture except 
woven sleeping mats which are rolled up during the day and 
hung, together with a few spare pieces of clothing, on loops of 
grass rope on either side of the hut. During the day it is a bare- 
looking place. But at night it is crowded enough. Just inside 
the door the dogs are sleeping. On the lefthand side (as one 
enters) of the smoky interior are the woman and her children. 
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The righthand side is reserved for the man, and the woman 
crosses to his side when they are to sleep together. 

If the whole kraal is constructed of Swazi beehive huts it is 
difficult to distinguish it from the large granite boulders which 
strew the hillsides. But nowadays many of the huts are of exotic 
design, either circular walls of mud-daubed wattle with a 
conical thatched roof, or more solid square huts of European 
shape. The chief advantage of the Swazi beehive hut over either 
of these is that halfa dozen men can lift it whole from the ground 
and carry it to a new site when the kraal is to move, as it should, 
for instance, after the death of the headman’s mother. 

The huts ranged in a rough crescent on either side of the 
great hut are the dwellings of the man himself; of his wife (or 
wives, each of whom is entitled to a hut of her own); of relatives 
living in his kraal, such as married sons or widowed daughters, 
or sometimes more distant kinsmen; and, at the tips of the 
crescent, young unmarried sons and bachelor brothers. Around 
the sleeping huts are small structures — cooking huts, storage 
huts, a pig pen, a hut in which to enclose the chickens. Pits are 
dug within the cattle byre in which to store grain for the winter, 
the mouth of each sealed with a large stone. At the rear of the 
kraal, if it is a large one, are grain-storage platforms raised some 
eight feet above ground, and reached by rough ladders. Since 
both pit and platform are wasteful in storing grain, better-off 
Swazi these days have installed circular metal storage tanks. 
The gardens and fields of the family are not placed around the 
kraal, but at some distance off, probably alongside the nearest 
river bank, although there may be a small vegetable patch 
near the huts. 

In this domestic setting the country life of the tribal Swazi 
is governed by two natural cycles, that of the seasons of the 
year, and that of the birth, growth, mating and death of man. 

Swazi number thirteen months to the year, according to the 
moons, each of which has some picturesque name — the June 
moon, for example, is ‘aloe blossom’, the August moon is 
named after a small wolf that breeds at that time, and the 
November moon after a star visible when the women begin 
work specially early in the morning. The main seasons of the 
year begin with the spring, from August to October, and the 
first rains after the winter drought. The small boys of the family 
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pulling ragged cloaks around them and grasping long sticks in 
their hands, take the cattle out to the summer pastures where 
they herd them throughout the lengthening days. In the 
gardens, men and women alike are busy planting maize and 
vegetables — peas, pumpkins, ground-nuts. As spring gives way 
to early summer in November and December, the people grow 
hungrier and hungrier. The December moon is called, ‘to 
swallow the pickings of the teeth’. Stores from last year’s harvest 
are almost exhausted. This is the time when wild roots are 
grubbed out for food, and caterpillars, locusts and flying ants 
are caught and roasted. Should the earliest crops ripen in the 
gardens, they still must not be touched — not until the great 
national ceremony of the Jncwala, in late December or early 
January according to a conjunction of sun and moon, at which 
the Ngwenyama renews the spiritual strength of all the people, 
and tastes the first fruits of the year’s planting. 

In full summer, Swaziland is a land of plenty (unless, of 
course, there have been locust plagues, or exceptional droughts 
or floods). January is the moon of ‘everyone satisfied’. The 
whole community is at work in the fields, weeding, hoeing, 
harvesting, or with the cattle on summer pastures. As harvesting 
stretches into the autumn, to February and March, and beer 
feasts are prepared for parties of neighbours who help in the 
fields, the cattle are brought back to graze on the stubble in the 
harvested gardens. Food is still plentiful. But by the start of 
winter — the April moon is ‘to make a fire’ — the first inroads 
must be made upon the stored grain and the dried vegetables. 
Grain must be used, too, to brew the beer for the ceremonies 
of the winter; it is then, with less work to do in the fields, that 
weddings can take place, homes are ritually doctored against 
storms and lightning, social visits are numerous, and there is 
some hunting with whippets of small game — of late years, 
hunting has much declined. So once again comes the spring, 
the strenuous work in the fields, and the hunger, culminating 
once more in the ceremony of the Jncwala. 

The meanings of this central ceremony of Swazi life are dis- 
puted. While it is certainly a first-fruits ceremony, before 
which everybody is forbidden to eat the early crops of maize, 
pumpkins, gourds and sweet reed, this is only part of its ritual. 
Spread out over nearly a month, it seems to be a drama of 
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kingship, a mystical ceremony which binds the nation together 
and renews its collective strength for the coming year; some say 
that it is also a pageant of the early history of the Swazi, in 
dramatized form. 

The preparations clearly point to an historical pageant. For 
two centuries before they migrated into Swaziland, the Swazi 
were settled close to the seashore near Lourenco Marques. It 
is to that area that a party of Swazi priests sets off, carrying 
sacred vessels in which they will catch foam from the wavetops, 
to be brought back to the royal village of Lobamba and used 
as powerful medicines, together with water that other priests 
have gathered from the rivers, and with certain plants dug out 
from the tangled forests of the Lubombo mountains. 

The beginning of the ceremony itself, which usually extends 
over the period of Christmas, is closely linked with the cycle of 
the seasons, for it depends on the last wane of the moon — when 
the moon is ‘black’ — before the day on which the sun reaches 
its southernmost point in the heavens, the December solstice. 
Swazi used to believe, and perhaps the more conservative still 
do, that the earth stands still and the sun makes a double jour- 
ney each year back and forth from south to north across the sky — 
the sun the great male lord of the heavens, the moon the woman 
who follows him. 

When the day has been picked for beginning the ceremony, 
the ‘little’ Incwala takes place. The priests bring the sacred 
vessels containing the gathered water, and the plants from the 
forests, into the cattle byre at Lobamba, where the king meets 
them. The vessels and plants are put into a sacred enclosure. 
Men of the Swazi regiments in leopard skins and black plumes, 
with cloaks of cattle tails hanging from their shoulders, break 
into dance-songs and sacred chants. They are strange songs, 
seemingly of hatred for the king, but sung so sadly that the 
singers are seen to be on the king’s side, ranged against those 
who hate him or are jealous of him. Into the cattle byre come 
the women too, singing and dancing. The wives of the king 
are all there, and the queen mother; so are the princesses and 
the other children of Lobamba. Priests take medicine into the 
sacred enclosure, to treat the king with it. A pitch-black ox 1s 
slaughtered and the king doctored with parts of its body. 
Suddenly there is a cry that tells the people the king has broken 
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ritually with the old year and is preparing for the new, and they 
sing an anthem in praise of him as ‘Our Bull. Lion. Being of 
heaven, Great Mountain.’ By next day the ‘little’ Jncwala is 
over, the king has distributed large gifts of beer to the regiments, 
and the whole nation waits for the moon to grow full, and for 
the big Jncwala to begin. Meanwhile throughout the country- 
side people are rehearsing the songs and dances of the main 
ceremony, and putting into repair their /ncwala dress of feathers, 
leopard skins and cattle-tail cloaks. 
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Keeper of the shields at the Incwala ceremony 


The big Jncwala begins on the day after the moon is full. A 
company of pure young warriors — those who have not intrigued 
with any married woman, nor made any girl pregnant — is sent 
to fetch a sacred tree, a species of acacia which grows in only 
a few districts of Swaziland. They are sped on their journey by 
a dance of all the regiments, led by the king himself, and 
watched by many of his queens. The young warriors chosen 
for the honour of fetching the sacred tree (the leaves of which 
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will wither in the hands of any one of them who has concealed 
his impurity) must journey some forty-five miles over rough 


tracks, reaching the trees by evening and returning to Lobamba - 


before dawn (being joined on the way by the entire Swazi 
army) to be greeted by the king and the women. The warriors 
are wearing leopard skins and headdresses of feathers from 
the long-tailed widow-bird, and each man carries a black 
shield. 

On the third day of the big Jncwala the young men of the 
regiments, stripped down to loincloths, chase a black bull 
turned loose in the byre, throw it with their naked hands, 
then drag it into the sacred enclosure where it is ritually killed 
by the priests. This is followed by a ceremony in which the king 
sits naked on a black ox, and is washed with the sacred waters 
and medicines to renew his virility. Circled around him are the 
chanting regiments. 

The fourth is the great day, on which the king walks almost 
naked through his people lined up in the village to the hut 
where he solemnized his first ritual marriage. There he eats of 
the first fruits of the new harvest. In the afternoon all the 
people assemble in their finest clothes and go to the cattle byre. 
On this day the queen mother, dressed in a leopardskin cloak, 
plays a leading part in the ritual. There is dancing and singing 
by the royal women, many of whom are weeping. The warriors 
stamp and dance around the sacred enclosure, from which at 
last the king emerges, his face smeared with black medicines, 
his body covered in bright green grass, his head dressed with 
black plumes that droop down to his shoulders, and round his 
loins a belt of silver monkey skin. Thus terrifyingly arrayed, he 
dances before his regiments and his nation. This is not a dance 
he has been taught, but one that he improvises, and which 
only a king can improvise (or so the wise men hold), as the 
warriors deployed before him beat their black shields with 
rhythmic clenched fists. At one stage of the dance the king eats 
part of a pumpkin, a bright green gourd brought from the 
Lubombo mountains, in the direction from which the Swazi 
migrated. The warriors in the front row hold out their black 
shields horizontally, and the king tosses the remains of the 
gourd on to one of them. This is the sign that the new crops 
may be eaten by everyone. 
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Improved communi- 
cations are a spur to 
the economy. 

Above: ‘The new trans- 
Swaziland highway, 
looking towards 
Sheba’s Breasts. 

Below : ‘Vrack-laying 
at Stegi for the railway 
linking the iron-ore 
mine with Mozam- 
bique and the port of 
Lourenco Marques. 

It was opened in 
November 1964. 
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Above: Havelock asbestos mine. Asbestos mining has long been the core of 
the economy and is at present the most valuable mineral export. 

Below: Drilling asbestos-bearing rock before blasting. During the early 
years of development asbestos was extracted by open-cast mining. 


Above: Asbestos miners coming off shift. Their mine is the world’s fifth | 
largest and they produce over 30,000 short tons each year. 

Below: Loading asbestos at the start of the aerial cable way which bears 

the product direct to a railhead over 12 miles away. 


New Industries. Above: The Ubombo Ranches sugar factory. Sugar is 
now an export crop. Below: The country round Ngwenya where iron-ore 


mining began in November 1964 for export to Japan. Right: Women work 
in another new industry — pineapple canning. 
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Above: Members of a junior class in a school in Mbabane. All schools in 
Swaziland are multi-racial. Below: Welding class at the Mbabane Trade 
Training Centre where motor mechanics, building workers, carpenters, 
joiners and electricians are trained. 
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Above: The home and improvised garage in Bunya of a Swazi worker at 
the Usutu kraft pulp mill. Bunya is now a sizeable town owing to the mill 
in the background. 

Below: In the children’s ward of Mbabane Hospital. 


The Swazi are a handsome people with a 


long established tradition of kingly rule. 


THE KING DANCES 


The great day has passed, but the Jncwala is not yet ended. 
The king sleeps that night with his first ritual queen. Next day 
he stays in seclusion, and the whole population of the Swazi is 
for that day subject to taboos. They must rise early. They must 
not touch each other (sexual intercourse is especially forbidden), 
or wash their bodies, or scratch themselves. There is no singing. 
Children are scolded into silence. 

On the sixth and last day of the Jncwala everything is purified. 
The articles used in the ceremony — the king’s costume, the 
remains of the slaughtered bull, the gourd, and bedding and 
clothes discarded by the king during the previous year — are 
piled up in the cattle kraal into a great bonfire which the king 
ignites with fire sticks. A black cow is slain, and its gall bladder 
added to medicated waters with which the king then washes 
off the black medicine with which he had been painted. As 
the fire blazes the people come back into the cattle kraal, 
singing and dancing with the king as the sun reaches its noon 
zenith, then starts to decline. The ancient belief was that the 
fire is not only a purification, but an offering to the nation’s 
ancestors, who must repay it with a rainstorm that puts out the 
flames; and very rarely has the rainstorm failed to arrive. 

That night the whole nation feasts and rejoices. The king 
and the people have been strengthened. The new crops can 
now Safely be eaten. The summer rain will not fail. Throughout 
the land there is happiness and love-making. Next day, the 
ordinary routine of country life can be resumed. 


ll. A SON IS BORN 


tee life in the country has continued with very little 
change for many generations, working placidly through that 
second natural cycle, the birth, marriage, child-begetting and 
death of man. Not that the Swazi regard that as by any means 
the whole of the story, for they are people with a firm belief in 
life after death, although they do not practice much in the way 
of worship. They acknowledge a single Creator of the earth, 
named Mkhulumacande. But they hold that he has remained 
aloof from the world ever since he created it, although now and 
then he sends a messenger, Mlentengamunye (which means 
‘one leg at a time’). The messenger does nothing except appear, 
sometimes in a cloud of mist, and usually in some far-off 
country. When the Swazi hear that Mlentengamunye is on a 
visit to the earth, they are fearful (although of nothing in 
particular), and they wear necklaces made of mealies threaded 
on grass for about a month, which is the duration of the 
messenger’s stay. 

Apart from sending this messenger on a rare visit, the Creator 
has long since, the Swazi believe, ceased to take any part in the 
affairs of mankind. The spirits who matter to them are those of 
their own ancestors. They do not exactly worship them, but 
take it for granted that the ancestors continue after death to 
play an increasing part in the fortunes and wellbeing of the 
family. The Swazi therefore discuss their family problems with 
their ancestors, propitiate them with small gifts, and expect 
their help in their own lives on earth. If this can be called a 
religion, it is a severely practical one; many Christian converts 
see little incongruity in combining their new religion with, at. 
least, a useful veneration for the souls of their ancestors, who 
may still be willing to assist the family fortunes. 

In fact this cult of ancestors is scarcely a religion at all 
(although based on the belief that every man is composed of 
two parts, ‘flesh’ and ‘breath’, the latter living on after the 
former dies); rather it is an extension after death of the family 
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feeling which plays so preponderant a part in the cycle of Swazi 
life on earth. They think of life as falling into eight successive 
stages — babyhood, infancy, childhood, adolescence, puberty, 
adult life and marriage, old age, and then the extreme age of 
‘almost an ancestor’. With increasing age comes increasing 
authority and respect, especially for women. With death, and 
the passage to full ancestor, the individual’s importance to his 
family increases yet further, although it is held that a person’s 
status after death continues to be much the same as that of his 
lifetime, and the more important a man was when living, the 
greater will be his power as spirit. 

Little Manjenga (to give him a typical Swazi name) entered 
upon this life cycle when he was born late one summer night in 
his mother’s hut in a kraal on a hillside between Mankaiana 
and Hlatikulu in the south of the country, near the Mkondo 
river. His birth was assisted by his grandmother, Mlambile 
(let us call her), the most important woman of the homestead, 
and by several other old women from the neighbourhood. The 
birth itself was not easy. The old legend of the African woman 
giving birth in a ditch and rising to continue work in the fields 
is false. Most Swazi women have a worse time in childbirth 
than most European women, and among the comparatively 
few who go to hospital the proportion of births by Cesarian 
section 1s remarkably high. 

Directly Manjenga was born his umbilical cord was cut about 
six inches from his body and tied so that it would drop off in 
about four days, He was washed and wrapped in a blanket, 
and handed to his mother, Ndlaleni (to call her so) who at 
once kissed him and spoke the name of his father, Mfihlo (let 
us say). If she had committed adultery and had not spoken the 
name of the child’s true father, she believed that it would 
refuse to suckle, and would die. 

Manjenga was not to be put to her breast, however, until 
after his umbilical cord had dropped off (she would then hide 
it in a girdle around her waist until it had withered and she 
could disperse the dust in the wind, and thus protect the child 
from the witching evils which particularly attach to the navel). 
For the first four days of his life he had to live on a thin warm 
gruel of finely-ground maize which the old women cupped in 
their palms and poured into his mouth. He was also given an 
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enema, made from leaves obtained from the family herbalist 
and administered through a reed; he was to be given that 
enema twice a day for six months, and then less regularly until 
he was two years old. At dawn, one of the women went toMfihlo 
and told him that a son had been born to him. Mfihlo strode 
out into the yard in front of the huts and cried the news to the 
homestead. In celebration, nobody did any work that day. A 
goat was slaughtered, and parts of it were given to Ndlaleni to 
eat. In years past the purpose had been to provide a goatskin 


Domestic utensils 


in which she could carry her baby strapped to her back. These 
days, Swazi women fasten their babies to their backs with 
shawls or printed cloths, but the goat is still slaughtered. 

For the first two weeks of his life, Manjenga’s little body was 
smeared with red clay to harden his skin. When, on the fourth 
day, his navel cord had fallen away, pieces of hide and hairs 
from animals especially harmful to children were set on fire 
and he was held in the smoke; this ceremony would also make 
his fontanelle grow together. He was then put to his mother’s 
breast for the first time, although he continued also to get his 
diet of thin maize gruel. His father, Mfihlo, had not yet seen 
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him, and would not do so until he was about four months old. 
When the moon came full in that month, strings of white beads 
were tied round Manjenga’s waist, wrists and ankles. That 
night a little girl from the homestead carried him out into the 
cattle kraal, showed him the moon and said “There is your 
friend, la, la, la’. She put him on the ground, left him until he 
started to cry, then picked him up and carried him back to the 
hut. 

Then his father could see him, for once he had been shown 
to the moon, Manjenga became a person. Until then, he had 
been simply a thing, not regarded as a human being at all. 
When he cried, he had been quietened with a rather imper- 
sonal ‘ess... ess... ess’. Henceforward he would be lovingly 
soothed with ‘la... la...la’. If he had died before that night, 
he would have been buried in a hole in the ground, as though 
stillborn, and nobody would have mourned or lamented him. 

Until he was weaned at the age of two years, Manjenga was 
constantly with his mother, though when she was at home she 
sometimes set him down outside the hut amidst the other 
children. As he grew older, he spent more and more time 
playing with them in the sunshine, learning games and songs 
and dances. Long before he stopped suckling he had begun to 
eat the family food — sour milk, a thin maize porridge, beans, 
cowpeas, pumpkins and squash. Most of what he got at the two 
meals of the day, however, came from his mother’s bowl, for 
the Swazi ritual of serving food goes by age and status, and those 
who come off worst are young mothers and children. The flesh 
of a chicken, for example, goes to the grownups; the child is 
given the feet to suck. When Ndlaleni had cooked a meal, in 
an iron pot on a tripod over the fire, she would first serve 
Mfihlo, one of the children carrying to him the carefully pre- 
pared bowl. Next to be served was Mlambile, his mother. 
After that bowls were passed to the boys, then to the girls, to 
be shared between them, all of them waiting until the food had 
cooled sufficiently to be handled; none of them used spoons or 
knives. Ndlaleni served herself last, and from her pot little 
Manjenga got a share. He was, of course, undernourished. He 
did not get enough food, and what he got was sadly deficient in 
protein. For some years, as he tumbled around outside the huts 
with only a string round his waist, his little naked stomach 
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swelled and stretched with all the carbohydrate he ate; later, 
when he started to get some meat, it would retract again. 

After the morning meal Manjenga had little to do all day 
except play in the sun, even as he grew older. His sisters were 
busy at household chores, helping Ndlaleni to grind maize on 
flat grinding stones, gathering wood for the fire, water for the 
pots, hoeing the nearby gardens, cutting grass for the sleeping 
mats Ndlaleni was making, even repairing the thatch of the 
house. But Manjenga, a boy, was not expected to do any 
household work. By the time he was four, however, he was sent 
out to help the older boys herding the family’s few stocky 
Nguni cows, some goats, a couple of donkeys and three gaunt 
sheep. Then he was kept hard at work — the older boys saw to 
that — and he returned wearily to the kraal for the second 
meal of the day, just as the sun was sinking over the tall 
mountains of the highveld. Afterwards, on the evenings when 
Mlambile, the grandmother, could be persuaded to recite 
some of the traditional folk tales and fables, Manjenga sat 
round-eyed with the other children, listening with terror and 
delight in the gathering dusk. The fables were as suitably 
horrific as all good tales for children ought to be. 

Perhaps that night Mlambile was telling one of the numerous 
fables about the cunning hare. ‘A woman had twin babies. She 
used to put them on the ground while she went on weeding the 
field, and they cried all the time. This went on for days. One 
day a hare came. It asked the woman if she would let it look 
after the two babies. She agreed. The hare took them home to 
care for them, and when the mother came home, the hare 
would bring the babies one after another for suckling .. .’ 

Old Mlambile’s voice went gravely on as the evening 
darkened, telling how the hare served the woman with some 
delicious meat, which she enjoyed, and then brought her the 
twins, one by one, to suckle. But it was only the same twin, 
brought forward twice. ‘. . . the hare told the woman that it 
had cooked one of the babies and she had eaten her own 
baby...’ Manjenga huddled a little closer to the older children, 
not wishing to look behind him. On went the tale of the 
woman chasing the hare into a hole beneath a tree. When she 
thrust a stick down the hole and touched the hare, it shouted 
out ‘You are stabbing the root’. When she twisted the stick 
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against the real root, the cunning hare cried bitterly and 
shouted, ‘You are stabbing me.’ Then it escaped from the hole, 
the woman running after it, until it came to a flooded river 
which it could not cross, so ‘. . . it turned into a hand-size stone. 
The woman came and stood on the bank of the river, but she 
could not see the hare. She looked around and saw a stone 
nearby. She took it and threw it across the river to the other 
side saying, “‘If I saw the wretched hare I would crush it with 
this stone’’. The stone landed on the other side and turned into 
the hare which then said, “Ha! You helped me to cross the 
river!’ ’ 

Perhaps on another night Mlambile would be telling a fable 
about a snake — snakes abound in Swaziland, and are thought 
to be the form in which ancestors sometimes appear. “One 
night snow fell. It filled the mountains and trees and the huts 
were white. It was very cold. A woman went out to gather 
faggots. She had left her children at home. Her husband was 
out on the veld herding cattle. She gathered some wood and 
tied it in a big bundle on top of her head. Then she went 
home. On the way she saw a snake covered with snow. She 
said, “‘It is our ancestor. He is feeling cold’’. She took a stick 
and touched it, but the snake did not move. So now she knew 
that it was indeed their ancestor and he was feeling very cold. 
She picked up the snake, put it on her bundle, and went 
home... 

‘How frightened the children were at home, and how the 
mother chided them and told them they must learn to have 
sympathy towards creatures and people. Although the youngest 
child said, ‘‘It is a creature that will bite us”, she built a fire 
and warmed the snake before it.” Old Mlambile’s voice in the 
twilight finished off the fable: “The snake felt beautifully warm 
and started to move. It started to look all round the hut and 
the children, and was surprised to find itself in the warm hut 
with its enemies. Suddenly the snake said to himself, “I must 
attack first”. He bit the children. The mother ran out of the 
hut with the snake following her, but it could not catch her. A 
neighbour came out with a big stick and killed the snake. All 
the children except the youngest were dead in the hut.’ 


* * * 
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As the years went by in this country fashion, Manjenga 
played an increasing part in the male work of his family. After 
the ceremony of slitting his ears, at about the age of six, he 
soon became a herd boy, rising before sun-up to take the 
cattle from the byre out on to the grazing and staying with them 
all day long, returning them only in the evening for milking. He 
was rarely given any food to take with him, but had to forage 
for himself for wild fruits and vegetables, or caterpillars and 
other insects. When he was thirsty he milked one of the cows 
directly into his mouth. He carried a catapult for knocking 
down birds and other small game. He was supposed to take 
back for his father’s consumption any bird he killed (and would 
be given the head and the crop to eat himself) but sometimes 
he ate the bird out on the veld before the day ended and said 
nothing about it on his return home. In spite of all his foraging, 
Manjenga was usually hungry; herd boys are among the least 
nourished of all Swazi children. But he acquired a deep know- 
ledge of the Swaziland countryside, of the birds and their songs, 
of the wild animals and the plants, trees and flowers. This was 
his education, for he was not one of the fortunate six out of 
every ten children who went to school, even briefly. 


go 


12, POETRY AND LOVE 


Sots after Manjenga was born, Ndlaleni made up a 
‘praise’ song for him. It referred to some little incident that had 
happened on the day of his birth—some natural incident, 
perhaps, such as the hatching on that day of the eggs of a 
nesting bird; or some such event as the arrival of a visitor from 
a distance. It expressed, too, the ambition which she cherished 
for her new son, and her hopes in life for him, put into parable 
form. 

When he reached puberty, Mfihlo his father composed 
another ‘praise’ for him, declaring his pride in his son and his 
wishes for his future. The third ‘praise’ of his life was com- 
posed some years later by his comrades of the regiment. 

These ‘praises which are not really songs, for they are 
spoken (usually in a high, fast voice), not sung — are the poetry 
of the Swazi. They are not written down, for almost nothing is 
written in Swazi, but passed on by memory from one generation 
to the next. 

The most important of them, the main body of Swazi litera- 
ture as it were, consists of praises of kings and heroes, of both 
past and present. Nobody knows who composed them; the 
authorship of even a new national praise song is soon forgotten. 
But courtiers who specialize in reciting them are well known 
and highly regarded. They are mostly old men. They recite 
the praises of kings on social and on ceremonial occasions, and 
a recital of their national poems excites a warm enthusiasm in 
the listening Swazi, most of whom can themselves speak from 
memory the best-known of the praises of kings, and especially 
of the ruling Sobhuza. The national praises differ from, say, 
Icelandic sagas in that each praise is about a single person 
(though there will be many references to his ancestors), and 
the stories they contain of his feats are told obliquely and in 
allegory rather than as direct narrative. 

Alongside these national poems is a multitude of local praise 
songs — praises of local chiefs, perhaps, and above all domestic, 
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family praises. Parents compose them about their children, 
herd boys even improvise them about the cattle. 

James Matsebula, of the Department of Education in 
Mbabane, who is an authority on Swazi history, folk-lore and 
tradition, recited to me, as examples, his own personal praise 
songs. There were three. The first, composed by his mother at 
his birth, referred to the king of the Shangaan people of 
Portuguese East Africa, an oblique reference to a Shangaan 
tribesman who happened to visit the family kraal on the day 
that James was born. The mother’s praise then went on to 
describe a tree which grew miraculously to full height during 
the daytime, but withered at night. This expressed her hope 
that her son would grow to great fame in his lifetime, but that 
at his death (the end of the day) this fame would not be passed 
on to his children, who ought to make their own way in the 
world. James Matsebula’s second praise song was composed 
by his father when he reached puberty. It spoke of a rising sun 
which, having reached the centre of the sky, stayed there. 
This comparatively simple little allegory simply meant, of 
course, that the father hoped that James (the first-born son) 
would make the name of Matsebula shine for ever. His third 
praise song, made up by comrades of his regimental age-group, 
was about his toughness on the football field. 

These local and personal praises are not mere charming 
formalities, but are in everyday use. A local chief walking along 
the high street of his district town will be greeted by the group 
of men at the corner with his praise, recited in a high-pitched 
gabble. When James Matsebula goes home to his parents’ 
kraal after a long absence, his mother and father welcome him 
by reciting their respective praises of him. And if he chances to 
meet a regimental friend when strolling down Allister Miller 
Street, the friend will at once recite the praise of his football 
which has become a somewhat distant praise, since he is now 
a man in his late forties, with a family of seven children. Within 
a family, too, respectful children are expected to know the 
praises of their ancestors, or, at least, those of them who merited 
fame. James Matsebula could recite for me the full praise of his 
most noted ancestor, a great-great-grandfather who had led 
an impi alongside British troops in some long-forgotten colonial 
action against a tribe somewhere to the north of Swaziland. 
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By means of these praises in constant use, these people 
without any written literature live nevertheless with a delight 
in words, in a natural poetic atmosphere, repeated also in the 
folk stories which are told in the kraals at night, as well as 
animal fables. The folk tales are either of mythical figures or are 
heroic legends from early Swazi history. The same delight in 
words is reflected in the picturesqueness of Swazi everyday 
speech. Their talk is full of idioms, proverbs and little parables, 
like the speech of so many peasant communities. 

Music and dancing are part of their natural day-to-day 
living, as well as of their ceremonies. Singing and dancing are 
usually combined — rather slow, deliberate, rhythmical singing, 
and dances in which foot-stamping combines with slow hand 
movements. Both men and women take part in the ceremonial 
dances, the warriors in a shuffling and stamping war dance, and 
the girls most notably in the reed dance, at an annual ceremony 
in which they gather reeds from the rivers to make new screens 
for the queen mother’s village. Except for special dances per- 
formed by the king at the Jncwala ceremony, or by diviners in 
the course of their magic, dancing is communal — though 
sometimes a man or woman will step out from the ranks and 
perform a solo extempore. 

Of music other than singing they have little. The herd boys 
on the veld play on reed pipes. The only distinctive Swazi 
musical instrument is called a ligubu, and was obviously derived 
from a bow. It is virtually, in fact, a wooden bow strung with a 
string the whole of its length. Halfway along the bow is fastened 
a calabash, inverted so that it can be held against the player’s 
breast. The string is tapped with a strong piece of grass, the 
note is varied by making finger stops, and the music is given 
added or less resonance by pressing the calabash against the 
player’s body, or holding it clear. 

It cannot be claimed, however, that the Swazi are a musical 
race. Nor have they much interest in graphic arts. They have 
no tradition of carving worth speaking of, their metal work is 
simply smithing for utilitarian purposes, and they do not paint 
or draw. Any imaginative artistry they possess shows itself 
only in elaborate ceremonial and in the spoken word. And the 
ceremonial is not restricted to national celebrations and ritual. 
It is quite as elaborate in the personal lives of individuals and 
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families. Such a youth as Manjenga, as he grew into young man- 
hood, would soon be taking part in ritual of complicated, 
intricate kind; being Swazi ritual, however, it would all be 
firmly based on the practical business of living — on sex and the 
rules of inheritance, and on meat and beer. 

Since he slept in the same hut as his parents, Manjenga 
knew as a child what was meant by sexual love-making. When 
he reached the age of puberty he moved from his mother’s 
into the bachelor hut on the outskirts of the kraal, and was 
then permitted — indeed, encouraged — to start love-making him- 
self, within certain limits. Swazi parents instruct their children 
in a kind of sexual activity between boy and girl without actual 
intercourse, known as kujuma. Full sexual penetration before 
marriage is considered shameful, all the more so if the girl is 
made pregnant. 

Together with other boys who herded cattle with him, there- 
fore, Manjenga went out on courting expeditions, carefully 
washed and oiled and dressed in his best clothes. They went in 
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a party from one homestead to another, each boy making 
advances towards the girl he fancied, and delighted if she told 
him how ugly and unattractive he was; to have one’s advances 
received politely simply meant that the girl was indifferent. 
The boys then went home to wait until the girls, in their turn, 
arrived in a party in their finest clothes, and the chosen girl 
stood outside the chosen boy’s bachelor hut, as the others 
called his name which he bashfully pretended not to hear. A 
month or two later the boy again took the initiative, approaching 
the girl through messengers as an individual this time, not as 
member of a courting party. Then the two of them practised 
together the permitted form of love-making. 

Like all the other youths, Manjenga had his share of this 
love-making, but he was far too young to be thinking of mar- 
riage. Swazi men in the countryside are usually in their late 
twenties before they marry. Manjenga was still in his teens. 
At that time, indeed, he was entering fully into tribal life, 
joining the regiment into which all young men of his age group 
were enrolled; the Swazi aristocratic rule has depended for 
more than a century on this unified system of a citizen army, 
although it is many years since it has done any fighting. Once 
he was in his regiment, he was regarded as no longer belonging 
to his father, but to the king. Manjenga served for a time at 
Lozita, the king’s village. Many of his friends went to work 
instead in the mines of the Transvaal (regarded for regimental 
purposes as ‘war’), or in the new Swaziland industries, and one 
or two who had been at school went on to become teachers and 
to study for degrees. He himself, however, wanted to lead the 
traditional tribal life in the countryside, and he returned to 
live in the bachelor hut at Mfihlo’s kraal. 

He had also fallen in love. There was a girl named (let us 
suppose) Koyane, who lived further to the south-east, beyond 
Goedgegun, in the tobacco-growing district. They had courted 
each other and indulged in the permitted love-making. On 
one such occasion, Koyane said to him, ‘We have now grown 
up, which meant that she wished to marry him. He could, 
had he wished, have refused. But he also wanted the marriage. 
So he said nothing. He knew that, at some future time, Koyane 
would arrive at his father’s kraal with a bridal party — and he 
would get no further warning of his wedding day. 
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She had told her parents that she wished to marry Manjenga. 
Marriages in years gone by were usually arranged without con- 
sulting the girl’s wishes, but nowadays many Swazi marry for 
love, and all that must be arranged by the parents is the 
number of cattle the groom’s family will pay for the bride; 
usually, for the daughter of a commoner, ten. Koyane’s parents 
did not object to the match, nor did their family council. So 
her father invited all the young girls of the neighbourhood to 
form a bridal party to take Koyane with much ceremony to 
Manjenga’s kraal for the wedding. As they approached his 
kraal they declared loudly how sought-after she was, and she 
simulated distress and tears at the prospect of leaving her 
parents. 

The ceremony lasted for several days and included a great 
deal of singing, dancing, feasting on slaughtered cattle and 
beer-drinking, as well as elaborate symbolism. It also included 
a pageant expressing the groom’s wish — now fulfilled only in the 
few polygynous homesteads — that the bride’s younger sister 
should be sent to him as a subsidiary wife. By tradition, the 
groom has preferential rights to his wives’ sisters and his wives’ 
brothers’ daughters. If a wife is barren, her sister is sent to 
bear children for the man. When he dies his widow (or widows) 
are taken by his brother, so that she may continue to bear 
children for the family. Christian influence is partly respon- 
sible for the decay of these traditional customs, and economic 
factors, in these modern times, also perhaps play a part. 

Her ceremony completed, Koyane returned with the bridal 
party to her father’s kraal, while Mfihlo called together his 
own family council to discuss his son’s marriage, and to decide 
which cattle should be sent with a groom’s party to the bride’s 
home. Even when the cattle had been accepted, however, 
Koyane did not at once come to her husband. Having put up 
her hair on top of her head on betrothal, she now shaved the 
lower part of her scalp, and not until the hair had grown again, 
in about a month (and her parents had had time to get to 
know the cattle thoroughly) did she at last set off with her few 
belongings for her new home. 

At first the other women of the kraal gave her the most 
menial tasks to do. But then a hut was built for her, she had 
her share of the family gardens, after the birth of her first child 
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she overcame such taboos as refusal to allow her to drink sour 
milk in the kraal, and thus she continued with the respected 
status of wife in the same peasant life she had always known. 
In due course Mfihlo died, Manjenga inherited, and his mother, 
Ndlaleni, became chief woman of the homestead. In due time 
again Manjenga himself would die, Koyane would mourn him 
for three years, his spirit would be ritually brought home to its 
kinsmen, the site of the homestead would be shifted, and the 
cycle of Swazi peasant life would repeat itself. So, at least, it has 
been in the past, though the future may be in question. 
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to rural life is not, however, simply acountry idyll in a 
warm climate. There are other aspects of it, both sinister and 
grievous. Although the constant dread of massacre which 
pervaded the Swazi not much more than fifty years ago has 
been removed by the prohibitions of the white government, 
witchcraft and magic remain. Their whole lives in tribal areas, 
from birth to death, are conducted against a belief in lurking 
evil. Disaster and misfortunes (including most illnesses and 
death) are attributed, not to accident or to natural causes, but 
to deliberate malice worked by a witch or a sorcerer. They can 
be countered, therefore, only by the use of antidotes to magic 
and spells. 

Not all the magic is evil. Rainmaking, for example, which is 
carried out by the Swazi king operating certain sacred and 
secret objects which are guarded by the queen mother, or is 
worked by the queen mother herself, is intended purely for the 
benefit of the nation, a motive which can scarcely be con- 
demned. Love charms and love potions can be innocent 
enough, although there is a form of magic by which a man 
avenges himself on a girl who has rejected him, which 1s 
believed to plunge her into a sexual, suicidal frenzy, sending 
her running wildly into the hills by night, to throw herself over 
a precipice. 

But most of the witchcraft that, Swazi believe, rules their 
lives, is preponderantly evil and destructive. Its purposes are 
such as to ruin an enemy’s crops, to afflict him with physical or 
mental illness, and to cause his death. Its occasions arise from 
jealousies and rivalries which fester in a small, closed society in 
which appetites can be gratified only at the expense of others. 

Witches and sorcerers — Swazi make some slight distinction 
between them —- are thought to form a hierarchy of evil 
within the national hierarchy, a sort of Mafia of magic. 
Magical powers are said to be passed on from one generation of 
witches to the next through a mother to her children, who are 
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developed into witches and sorcerers by the injection of certain 
magical medicines into the anus. Witches are supposed to meet 
and work at night, and the Swazi believe that they have powers 
of invisibility and of flying through the air. They work their evil 
either by spells, or by putting evil spirits into possession of a 
man’s body, or by the use of actual poisons; the poisons are of 
such a selective, magical kind that, if administered in con- 
junction with spells, they will kill only the named person who 
swallows them and are harmless to others, or may even kill the 
named person when he steps over a trail of poison laid on the 
ground in his path. Sometimes the wizard will work from a 
distance, merely blowing poison through a reed in the direction 
of the victim, then muttering a spell. Lightning can be sent 
to strike a man’s hut, or hail to destroy his crops. Sometimes 
the wizard will go to the enemy’s kraal by night, with a line of 
white ash daubed round his naked body, and put poison on the 
sleeping man’s lips. In the 1930s there were several proven cases 
of murder in order that parts of the corpse could be used in 
magic ceremonies to make fields fertile, or to assist the murderer 
to increase his power and wealth, and, indeed, ritual murder 
cases still occur. 

Since all illnesses of any seriousness (except those brought on 
by contact with European civilization, such as syphilis) are 
considered by the Swazi to be the result of witchcraft, it is only 
logical that the sufferer should turn for cure to magicians of a 
benevolent kind, to counter the witches and sorcerers. He goes 
to witchdoctors. 

There are two sorts of medicine men among Swazi, herbalists 
and diviners. The practice of herbalism tends to run in families, 
the father passing his skills on to his sons; most herbalists are 
men. They make their magic very largely with the use of leaves, 
bark and plants gathered from the forests and the hillsides. 
These materials are used ostensibly for magical purposes, for 
warding off evil spirits and defeating the machinations of 
witches; but, of course, many of the herbs have some curative 
properties in a (western) medical sense. In a land where there 
are few qualified medical doctors — although there are more 
per head than in many parts of Africa — the health authorities 
do not look very askance at the Swazi herbalists who do little 
harm, and perhaps quite a lot of good, in the treatment of 
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minor illnesses. The chief danger is that people with serious 
diseases put their faith in them for too long, and eventually 
arrive at hospital only when the diseases are far advanced. 

Diviners are very different. Although they are among the 
richest people in Swazi society (as are some herbalists, the fee 
for a successful treatment often being one cow or ox), many 
diviners do not intend to practise as such. Many of them, 
indeed, become diviners almost against their will. They are 
chosen for the work—so the Swazi believe —by ancestral 
spirits, and in consequence are highly respected, almost revered. 
The spirit takes possession of the diviner (who may be a man or 
a woman) after a long, wasting illness of neurotic kind accom- 
panied by horrible dreams. When the cause of this illness is 
recognized, the sufferer is sent for training to an experienced 
diviner and undergoes arduous and desperate physical and 
emotional experiences. He wanders alone over the mountains, 
eating and sleeping little and seeing visions. He is dosed with 
strange potions and emetics until at last it is believed that the 
spirit which possesses him is satisfied with his state of mind and 
powers. (In reality, one would think, he is an hysterical neurotic, 
aggravated almost to the point of madness by the mysticism 
with which he is enveloped, and the physical hardships to which 
he is subjected. ) 

When he its ready to start divination, he presents himself 
publicly in fantastic costume of snakeskins and plumes, carrying 
in his hand an antelope tail which has been doctored with such 
concoctions as the nose of a hyena, the fat of a hard-backed 
armadillo, the eye of a lion and the beak of a hawk. He per- 
forms frenzied dances and sings spirit songs, demonstrating his 
power to discover the real cause of any illness or disaster, and 
to ‘smell out’ the witch or sorcerer responsible. Diviners are 
forbidden by governmental ordinance, and it is a punishable 
offence to consult one. But their number is said to be increasing, 
and their trade to flourish, Many Swazi, indeed, strongly 
resent the ordinance against diviners, arguing that this is merely 
to give a licence to witchcraft, and affirming that, since 
Europeans came into Swaziland, witches have multiplied and 
evil succeeded as never before. 

Whether the Missions, which have converted more than half 
of the adult population to Christianity, have made much 
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difference to the fundamental Swazi beliefs in witchcraft is, it 
seems, doubtful. Two of the African Christian churches them- 
selves take part in a form of divination. But most of the Missions 
in Swaziland, which are numerous and varied, have done fine 
work in medicine and education, as well as in strictly religious 
activities. 

The man most entitled to speak for them is Dr. David Hynd, 
whom I met in the Umbeluzi Leprosy Hospital in an isolated 
valley north of Mbabane. He came to Swaziland from Scotland 
in 1925, when there were virtually no medical doctors in the 
country, and established a mission of his Church of the Nazarene 
near Manzini. Soon after the second world war, when Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds made a leprosy hospital pos- 
sible, he founded this one — he works for it without pay — and 
in the course of fifteen years has passed out some 500 lepers 
cured, or as he cautiously says, with their disease arrested. He 
expects leprosy to be eradicated from Swaziland in a further 
decade. 

The Missions, as Dr. Hynd could fairly point out, were the 
pioneers of education in Swaziland, and still, though now with 
government assistance, run 80 per cent of its schools. They 
established its first teacher-training college and its only training 
college for nurses. The Protestant churches (now organized 
into a missionary council) created within themselves a non- 
racial democratic society, the members electing their own 
officers, long before this became the government’s policy for 
the country. For years the various denominations have been 
training Swazi ministers to take over the churches, many of 
which are now fully controlled by Swazi Christians, and some 
self-supporting. It is the churches under Swazi control which 
have, of recent years, prevented their members from attending 
some of the Swazi traditional ceremonies, particularly those 
at which in their opinion young girls are put in moral danger. 
This has led, said Dr. Hynd, to a less friendly attitude by the 
Swazi National Council, and it is no longer easy, as once it was, 
to obtain any Swazi nation land for mission sites, or for schools 
or clinics; on the other hand the big companies engaged in the 
industrial development of the country are welcoming the 
churches into their townships and contributing towards the 
cost. 
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Just as the emergent African Christian churches find some 
aspects of Swazi tribal life unacceptable, so there are aspects of 
it which, from the viewpoint of the Swaziland government, are 
perhaps not sinister, but certainly grievous. 

Most of the diseases which afflict the Swazi in the countryside 
have nothing to do with witchcraft—they are not, that is, 
psychosomatic — but are caused by a combination of poverty 
and ignorance. Poor housing and poor feeding contribute to the 
country’s worst adult health problem, tuberculosis. The medical 
services struggle to cope in the inadequate Swaziland hospitals 
with well over 1,000 cases a year. They can do no more than 
treat a patient for three months in hospital, then continue the 
treatment for a further fifteen months as an outpatient. The 
doctors have great difficulty, however, in persuading the tuber- 
culosis cases to keep up the outpatient treatment; the new 
drugs make them feel well before they are, and they drift away 
until the disease has renewed its grip. It has been decided, in 
fact, that the only hope of conquering tuberculosis in Swaziland 
is to take the treatment into the people’s homes. A World 
Health Organization unit, using UNICEF equipment and 
drugs, is now in the country, tuberculin-testing everybody, 
inoculating with BCG those whose tests are negative, and 
X-raying the positive and giving them treatment, if necessary, 
by health visitors to their own homes. 

Almost as grave a problem as tuberculosis is malnutrition. 
Some Swaziland doctors regard it, indeed, as graver, for it 
chiefly affects children between the ages of two and six. They 
keep reasonably well so long as they get some at least of their 
food from the mother’s breast. But once they are weaned on to 
the traditional diet of thin maize porridge, they get insufficient 
to eat—an actual lack of calories—and far from sufficient 
protein in what they do eat. I walked around the children’s 
ward in Mbabane hospital, past rows of cots in which small 
children were being treated for kwashiorkor, the deficiency 
disease; apathetic, unhappy children with swollen bellies and 
patchy hair. In two or three months they are transformed into 
normal, jolly children by giving them skim milk, beans, peas 
and other vegetables with sufficient protein. Their mothers, 
many of whom have been in hospital with the children the 
whole time, sleeping on the floor beside their cots and having 
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to be fed from the hospital kitchen, are told that the children 
will remain healthy if only they give them skim milk and plenty 
of vegetables of this kind (which they can quite easily grow in 
their gardens) as well as the diet of maize. But often, when the 
mother takes the child back to the kraal, the mother-in-law, 
who wields authority over the whole homestead, pooh-poohs 
the ideas as European nonsense. The milk goes, by custom, to 
the men and the aged. The child will have the fine, traditional 
Swazi maize — and three months later will, as like as not, be 
back in the hospital suffering as badly as before. The doctor at 
the Havelock mine hospital, too, told me of his despair when 
mine workers’ children whose health he had nurtured went 
back to tribal kraals and grandmother for three months and in 
that short time fell grievously ill from malnutrition. 

Children are the worst sufferers from conditions in which so 
many of the Swazi live. There is no sanitation in the country- 
side, and they can rarely be persuaded to dig pit latrines; they 
prefer to use the bush, as they always have. Since, because of 
its geology, wells are not often practicable in Swaziland, the 
people go for their water to the nearest stream, which usually 
runs at a lower level than the homestead. They cannot be made 
to understand why the water should be boiled before it is drunk. 
Infantile gastro-enteritis sweeps through the homesteads and is 
one of the deadliest killers of the children. Another is pneu- 
monia. Gastro-enteritis is probably the worse, but nobody 
knows. Nobody knows, for that matter, how many children die. 
The Swazi do not think it necessary to keep any records of 
births or deaths. The infantile mortality rate has to be guessed 
at, but the estimate puts it at about 147 deaths per thousand 
live births. For white children, the figure ranges between 
22 and 24. Infant mortality in the rural kraals of Swaziland 
is reckoned now to be higher than that in India or Chile. Of 
every 100 children born alive, it is estimated that nine will die 
within the first month, another six by the end of the first year — 
and eleven more between the ages of one and five years. Only 
three out of every four Swazi babies ceremoniously kissed by 
the mothers who have just borne them, and smoked in burning 
hides and hairs to safeguard them against sorcery, can hope 
to survive childhood. 

There is one other kind of malnutrition which afflicts the 
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rural Swazi, though not the children. The men think of Swazi 
beer, not only as a drink, but as the supreme national food. 
They believe they can live healthily on beer alone and many of 
them take little else but this slightly alcoholic drink, looking 
and tasting like a thin sour porridge, which their women brew 
from grain, sometimes adding such ingredients as pineapple 
peelings to give it an extra kick. Some of the men go for days 
without taking any other kind of food at all, wandering from 
kraal to kraal wherever a beer feast is in progress, or there is 
some working party which will be rewarded with jars of the 
drink. Then they get the vitamin-deficiency disease of pellagra. 

Another adult problem which causes the medical authorities 
a great deal of concern is venereal disease. Nobody knows how 
widespread it 1s, but the doctor in charge of the outpatients’ 
department at Mbabane hospital, who has had long experience 
in other parts of Africa, is shocked at the number of cases that 
come before him. 

The most widespread disease in Swaziland is bilharzia, 
caused by minute worms carried by water snails, which transfer 
themselves to humans who bathe in infested streams or rivers, 
penetrating beneath their skin and, in the most common form, 
attacking the bladder; the symptom is blood in the urine. 
Except in their very highest mountain reaches, the rivers of 
Swaziland are all infested by the snails which carry bilharzia, 
and surveys have shown that one Swazi in three has it. Yet 
almost none of them goes to hospital to be treated. It may be, 
doctors suspect, that the Swazi have built up some kind of 
resistance in their bodies which enables them to suffer bilharzia 
without much inconvenience; human and parasite are living 
together, perhaps, with less trouble than is normally expected. 
But an investigation into bilharzia is rapidly becoming more 
urgent, not in this case because of Swazi living habits, but 
because of white development projects. In the big irrigation 
areas, where people are brought in large numbers to work with 
water, bilharzia has taken hold of as much as 70 per cent of the 
local population. 

In the cause of all these diseases witchcraft has, of course, 
played no part, nor can it effect any sort of amelioration or 
cure. But the Swazi also suffer from a great deal of neurotic and 
mental illness, and witchdoctors can often treat it with success, 
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simply because the patients believe in them. There is some 
severe mental illness which cannot be helped in this way, and 
the Director of Medical Services was deploring that he had 
insufficient funds to build the mental hospital which is desper- 
ately needed so that these people could be properly cared for. 
It was hoped, however, that funds would shortly become 
available. But the commonest mental illnesses are of the 
neurotic, hysterical kind which can be matched in any western 
community under the strain of modern civilization. That they 
should also occur among people living the seemingly tranquil 
lives of subsistence peasants is both curious and unexplained, 
unless it be that the superstitious terrors and stresses that under- 
lie that tranquillity are as emotionally oe as the strains 
of an acquisitive industrial society. 
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Pirin grievous aspect of Swazi rural life is the poverty 
of its agriculture. From some of the most fertile land in southern 
Africa Swazi are getting not quite enough food to keep them- 
selves alive. From smallholdings that, scientifically cultivated, 
can produce forty 200-lb. bags of maize to the acre, Swazi 
peasants are getting two bags, or at most three. In a country 
where cash crops are bringing high incomes from small acreages, 
almost no Swazi farmers are growing cash crops. They are 
allowing their herds of Nguni cattle — the local breed which is 
economically of small value either for milk or meat — to multiply 
at such a rate that large areas of the country are now badly 
overgrazed and the precious topsoil is consequently being 
eroded by rainstorms and washed away down the rivers; 
erosion is now Swaziland’s most serious agricultural problem, 
especially on Swazi nation land. The Swazi, who exist by 
cultivating the soil and are living in the midst of an agricultural 
boom, are not only taking practically no part in it but are 
farming so badly that they are spoiling their own land. 

Why should this be? There are several reasons, but they all 
stem from Swazi tradition and Swazi rural customs. The 
farmer does not own his land. He is on it only by his chief’s 
permission. He has no security, therefore, to offer against the 
loan which would enable him to modernize his farm and make 
it prosperous; in some areas, indeed, the chiefs are so conser- 
vative that they look with suspicion on any farmer who tries to 
adopt the methods of white men. This same inherent conser- 
vatism keeps many Swazi in ignorance of farming improve- 
ments which, even with limited resources, they could make to 
their land. The worst impediment of all is the Swazi’s traditional 
attitude of mind towards land. They have always regarded it, 
as most Swazi still do, as the means of providing their families 
and themselves with shelter and subsistence, but not as a way 
of making an income. By long tradition, the Swazi go for in- 
comes to work in the mines, or elsewhere away from their own 
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land. The idea of making money by tilling his own farm is 
foreign to the Swazi peasant. Just as a Swazi usually works at a 
job only long enough to earn enough to pay his taxes, or to buy 
some object which he particularly wants at the time, so he is 
content if his smallholding yields him sufficient beer and food 
to keep his family from starvation. It is a philosophy of living 
for which a good deal could perhaps be said, but it does not 
make for good farming. 


Traditional ideas about cattle have also led to the situation 
in which Swazi were grazing 417,000 head in 1963. This was 
an increase of 80,000 head of cattle as compared with the herds 
they owned only seven years earlier. The resultant overgrazing 
and soil erosion could, if unchecked, ruin the fertility of much 
of the country within a foreseeable future. Yet there is almost 
no Swazi dairying for fresh milk (for which, in any case, the 
Nguni breed of cow would be a hopeless proposition), nor are 
most Swazi peasants getting much, if anything, from the sale 
of animals for meat. For one thing, the Nguni cattle fatten but 
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poorly. For another, the average Swazi refuses to sell his 
beasts for slaughter. In traditional Swazi eyes, cattle are 
prestige. They are part of the ritual of Swazi life, and are 
slaughtered only to be eaten on ceremonial occasions. They are 
the price which a man’s family pays for his bride, and the more 
cattle they can afford to pay, the more aristocratic a wife can 
he hope to win. A Swazi does not particularly want better 
cattle. He simply wants more cattle. The whole concept is 
traditional and picturesque — and agriculturally a disaster. 

This, then, is the other aspect of the Swazi’s agricultural life 
in the countryside. With a fragmented smallholding which he 
cannot increase in size and of which he has no security of tenure, 
with no capital to call on, and hemmed about with archaic 
traditions, he keeps his family just above the hunger line in a 
land in which agricultural prosperity is being organized on a 
grand scale. The greatest problem that faced the administration, 
when some development funds became available after the 
second world war and modern Swaziland began, was how to 
enable the Swazi peasant to get a share. For he was quite 
capable of it. It became evident, as soon as the government 
started testing the Swazi potential, that, given capital and 
knowledge and freed from superstition and nonsense, they would 
prove to be just as good farmers as they were turning out to be 
excellent mechanics and intelligent foremen of industry. As 
one agricultural officer put it to me, ‘A few have crossed the 
gap between haves and have nots and are first-rate farmers. 
Many more, I believe, are on the brink of being good agri- 
culturalists. ‘The question is, how to get them to make that one 
forward jump.’ 

This problem of the Swazi farmer is part of the wider 
problem of leading the Swazi people from their tribal isolation 
into the prosperous, modern little State that their country Is 
becoming, and fitting them (in probably the very limited time 
remaining) to take the major share in controlling it. 

The difficulty of the problem is partly due to the long period 
of apathy after Britain had reluctantly taken Swaziland into 
its protection. For the following thirty years the history of the 
country is briefly told —it virtually had no history. Once the 
business of regulating Mbandzeni’s concessions had been 
settled, and the land partitioned in 1907 between the conces- 
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sionaires and the Swazi nation, little more happened. The 
government’s finances were on little higher level than those of 
a small town; the revenues, raised mostly by a native tax of £1 
on each adult male, were around £40,000 a year, although they 
were later increased by the sale of Crown land (at about 5s. 
an acre), and by a customs union with South Africa from which 
Swaziland derived some small share of the dues. 

At that time it was the general assumption that, at some 
unspecified date in the future, Bechuanaland, Basutoland and 
Swaziland would come under the same government as the rest 
of southern Africa. When the National Convention met in 
Durban towards the end of 1908, to beat out the draft of the 
South Africa Act which was to create the Union, the definite 
future inclusion of the three territories was proposed. But when 
it became clear that the men from the Transvaal were success- 
fully opposing the Cape view that there should be a measure of 
enfranchisement for Africans — ‘equal rights for all civilized 
men’—the British government refused such definite agreement 
for handing over the protectorates. A Schedule was added to 
the South Africa Act of 1909, therefore, providing safeguards 
for the native inhabitants of these territories, in the event of 
their transfer to the Union at some future date. It was still 
considered that, in course of time, the territories would in- 
evitably become part of South Africa, but pledges came to be 
given that the transfer would not take place without the 
British Parliament being given the opportunity to discuss the 
matter, and that ‘the wishes of the natives in the territories will 
be most carefully considered before any transfer takes place.’ 

From time to time in the years that followed discussions took 
place between succeeding South African and British govern- 
ments on when and how the three territories should be incor- 
porated into the Union. Until the second world war, both 
governments took it for granted that this fusion was only a 
matter of time (although the African populations were always 
opposed to it); geography alone seemed to make it inevitable. 
Yet the transfer was always postponed, in a somewhat un- 
defined hope that it might eventually be carried through with 
the full acquiescence of the tribes. During the second world 
war Field-Marshal Smuts hoped that the Union would be 
given administration of the territories as a reward for its war 
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services. It has been guessed that, had Field-Marshal Smuts 
and his party remained in power, the transfer might perhaps 
have been agreed upon. But when he was defeated at the polls 
by Dr. Malan, and the Nationalist government was formed 
with its policy of increasing racial segregation, public opinion 
in Britain was not in favour of transferring to South African 
rule the Africans for whom Britain had responsibility. Several 
times Dr. Malan expressed South African desire to take over 
the territories, until in 1954 Sir Winston Churchill said there 
could be no question of the British government’s agreeing at the 
present time to the transfer. There has been no change since 
then in the British government’s attitude. The Republic of 
South Africa, however, has included all three territories in its 
overall plan for the setting up of Bantustans, and Dr. Verwoerd, 
as Prime Minister of the Republic of South Africa, put forward 
in 1963 a plea that they should be given the opportunity to 
develop as such, under Republican guidance. Future political 
developments in Swaziland, as will be seen, are likely to take 
another form. But from 1909 until the time of writing this book, 
the country’s status as a British protectorate has remained 
unchanged. 

For many years, however, very little was done to develop its 
resources. The country slumbered on. The first world war 
changed the course of mankind, but only very distant echoes 
were heard in Swaziland; Allister Miller’s son became an early 
flying ace, and was the first man to land an aeroplane in the 
country in which he may have been the first white child born 
(the point is disputed and, as usual, early records are un- 
reliable). Most of the Swazi themselves probably heard little 
about the first world war, and certainly did not comprehend 
what they heard. 

At the start of the 1920s Sobhuza was formally installed as 
Ngwenyama, and an elected European Advisory Council was 
formed to deal with affairs of the white settlers, most of whom 
were not Europeans but South Africans (the nomenclature in 
southern Africa has always been confusing). Sobhuza started 
his law suit to test the validity of the partition of the land by 
which the concessions problem had been solved —the suit 
which went from the Special Court of Swaziland to the Privy 
Council in London (to which the young Swazi king led a 
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deputation of his chiefs) only to be rejected. Partitioning of the 
land remained. Nothing much then happened in Swaziland 
until 1927, when the Secretary of State for the Dominions, 
Mr L. S. Amery, visited the country, and was probably rather 
shocked by what he saw; not long afterwards Lord Hailey 
reports that it was called ‘the least reputable and most neglected 
of the British dependencies’. 

After Mr Amery’s visit, some small grants of money came 
from the British Parliament to help the Swaziland government 
balance its minuscule budget. It also got some loans and 
grants under the newly passed Colonial Development Act. In 
1931 a financial and economic expert was sent out from London 
to Swaziland and reported that the place was in a pretty fair 
state of stagnation. Little was done about it, however, except 
for stepping up the annual Parliamentary grants-in-aid which 
enabled the Swaziland government to keep going at all. The 
years slid gently by, until the second world war began in 1939. 

This war had much more impact upon Swaziland. Many of 
its young men were recruited for service with the British Forces 
in northern Africa and gave an excellent account of themselves, 
as at any opportunity the Swazi always do. They were at first 
enrolled, with Africans from Basutoland and Bechuanaland, 
into the African Pioneer Corps. During the course of the war 
some of them served as far afield as Syria and Italy, sometimes 
in combatant roles. But the wartime event which had the 
greatest significance for Swaziland was the passage through the 
British Parliament, in 1940, of the first Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act enabling substantial public funds to be 
devoted to those purposes. 

Under this and subsequent Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts, Swaziland has been allocated over £6 million 
in grants. Exchequer loans of over £2 million were added 
after 1959, and, as has been seen, the Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Corporation has, since the end of the war staked an 
investment of about £21 million in Swaziland; there has also 
been substantial investment of private capital. 

In brief, Swaziland awoke in 1940, and by 1946 a start was 
being made on transforming it into a modern country. The 
object was to create a viable little State in which there would 
be no colour or race discrimination, and in which the Swazi 
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would therefore themselves eventually have the predominant 
part. 

As development capital became available, priorities had to 
be worked out. The first essential, it was decided, was to attract 
private enterprises into the country to develop its large-scale 
agricultural and mineral resources and so to create national 
wealth. First priority in the use of development funds, therefore, 
was to equip Swaziland with the basic needs of industry — 
roads, electricity supply, telecommunications, eventually a 
railway and a scheduled air service — and to carry out research 
into its agricultural and mineral possibilities. Projects of that 
kind used up the major part of the public funds available 
during the first decade of development. And the money was 
patently well spent. Large-scale agriculturalists and indus- 
trialists did move into Swaziland, planting great forests, 
mining iron, diverting the rivers into irrigation canals, and 
setting up such important new industries as sugar, citrus fruit, 
rice. The economy of Swaziland did boom, many thousands 
of new jobs, and a great deal of new national wealth, were and 
are being created. 

All this was financed, not only from British grants-in-aid to 
balance Swaziland’s budget, but by Colonial Development 
and Welfare grants, and by borrowing. Some of the loans came 
from commercial banks, some money was raised on the 
Johannesburg market, and a little from private lenders. But 
the big loans came from the big international agencies. The 
£1 million lent by the International Development Association 
(a subsidiary of the World Bank) met the main cost of building 
the central blacktop road through Mbabane and Manzini, 
though it was supplemented by British Exchequer loans and 
Colonial Development and Welfare grants. The World Bank 
itself is putting up, on ordinary commercial terms, the bulk of 
the money to fill the last big gap in Swaziland’s basic pro- 
gramme of providing the essentials for industry — a territorial 
electric supply, from a hydro-electric scheme on the Little 
Usutu river, rather than several local electricity undertakings. 
When I was there, the scheme was within a few months of 
coming into operation; within a few years, it was estimated, 
so many light industries would have been attracted into the 
country, and their demand for power would have risen so 
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steeply, that the first large storage dam would have to be built 
in the mountains — the site is already surveyed. 

The most important of all developments, mining the ore 
from Ngwenya, the ‘iron mountain’, depended on building the 
country’s first railway. The Swaziland Iron Ore Development 
Company, largely financed by the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa, contracted in 1961 to ship 12 million tons 
of ore to Japan during a period of ten years starting at the end 
of 1964. To get the ore to a port, a railway was urgent and 
imperative; and although Ngwenya stands only two miles 
from Swaziland’s western border with South Africa, the obvious 
export route lay eastward to the railhead on the Portuguese 
border at Goba, then along the existing line through Mozam- 
bique to Lourengo Marques. 

Building the railway, to carry freight only, was undertaken 
by the British Government at a cost of some R 16 million, more 
than half of which was put up on loan by the Anglo-American 
Corporation. Three South African firms took part in its con- 
struction. 

Work began at the eastern end of the line in July 1962, and 
the track was quickly pushed out to the south through a 
potential coal-mining area near Stegi, as far as the Great Usutu 
river. There it ran close to one of the major sugar districts 
around Big Bend. The track was then turned westwards, 
parallel to the river; when I saw it, the line of sleepers was al- 
ready laid past Sipofaneni, to a point roughly in the centre of 
Swaziland. Soon it would turn north-west and come to the 
mountains, through which a track had already been prepared 
in spite of torrential rain and thick mud which compelled the 
builders to move in their ballast by portable aerial cableway. 
Four tunnels had been drilled through the mountains, one to a 
length of 1,100 feet through granite. Fifteen bridges had been 
built to carry the railway over Swaziland’s swift rivers, and 
seven to carry roads over the railway itself. 

The whole job was carried out to schedule. The last length of 
line was ceremoniously laid on 12th September 1964, and test 
loads of ore were moving along the route the following week. 
At the eastern end, part of the sugar crop had been moved by 
rail before the whole line was completed. 

Swaziland’s railway was officially opened by Sobhuza IT in 
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November. It is certain to give a huge impetus to the country’s 
economy, not only because of the export boost of the iron ore 
itself, but because it will provide rail transport for the agricul- 
tural industries, and for the coalfield. 
- But because the big new projects which were attracted to the 
country a decade ago are not yet out of the development stage 
and have scarcely started paying tax, all this has been a heavy 
charge on the government’s budget. The charge became 
heavier after the labour troubles of 1963, when it was evident 
that an unexpected capital outlay would be necessary to provide 
adequate policing of the territory. In the 1950s the government 
built up reserve funds equal to half its average annual expendi- 
ture. But these have all been spent in the faster development of 
the last few years. The budget shows a substantial annual 
deficit, and a growing burden of debt to be serviced. An econo- 
mic mission headed by Professor Chandler Morse which visited 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland in 1959 had little 
doubt that Swaziland was on the verge of becoming a viable 
State. That now begins to look too optimistic, but all should 
come right in the next five to ten years, as the big irrigation, 
mining and forestry projects reap the harvest of their capital 
outlay — and pay tax. The budget situation is likely to be helped, 
too, by a fairer allocation to Swaziland of the proceeds of the 
customs union with the Republic, the present shareout being 
based on import and export figures for 1908-10. But until 1963 
the emphasis of public spending had to be on making ready for 
industry and providing the necessary civic and public services. 
Indeed, there is still much to do. A new blacktop trunk road 
ought to be driven south from the pulp mill, to open up the 
south of Swaziland beyond the Usutu river. More than half of 
its people live south of that river, but for lack of communica- 
tions none of the development has taken place there. A plan 
is drawn, too, for a new Mbabane, fitting it to be the adminis- 
trative capital of a modern industrial state. The old gaol is to 
be cleared away from the foot of Allister Miller Street (and 
rebuilt in the country). On its site will be the civic centre; the 
new Post Office building is already there. A broad mall will 
stretch eastwards up the mountainside to Government House. 
In parkland on either side will be the new government adminis- 
trative offices; at the head of the mall will rise the Legislative 
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Council buildings, the Parliament House of the Swaziland of 
the future. 

But, for the present, all that must wait. The time had arrived 
by 1963 for priorities to be changed. An influx of industry 
having been achieved to create jobs, the major part of public 
development funds could then be spent on raising the standard 
of living of the people themselves, to enable them to play a 
much bigger part in running the affairs of their own country. 
This meant big extensions of secondary education and technical 
training, and a drive to improve agricultural standards. Some 
progress of this kind had already been made since the war, of 
course. Some of the available development funds had been spent 
to further these objectives. Now they were to get priority. A 
five-year plan was drawn up which, alas, had to be scaled down 
to fit a shorter-term, smaller budget. But the emphasis of 
development continued to be on raising the standards of the 
Swazi people, particularly of the peasants. The key man in 
Swaziland must always be the farmer. 
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H. must, to start with, have land to farm. This, of course, 
had been a Swazi grievance ever since the land partition. 
When the old queen mother, Gwamile, as regent, encouraged 
young Swazi men to work in the mines of the Reef in order to 
raise money with which to buy land, some was bought back 
from the white settlers and added to Swazi nation land. But 
the Swazi were not then good fund managers, and the scheme 
got into difficulties. In 1946 Sobhuza resuscitated the idea of 
buying back land, setting up for this purpose the Lifa Fund, 
which is now financed by the compulsory sale for beef of a 
part of every Swazi herd of more than ten head of cattle, a 
proportion of the proceeds being given to the Fund for land 
purchase. The Lifa Fund has not only provided additions to the 
area of Swazi nation land, but has also helped to thin down the 
herds and lessen the problem of overgrazing. 

Most of the extra land which was found after the war for the 
Swazi farmers, however, was either Crown land, or land bought 
with Colonial Development and Welfare money. On this land, 
which extends to more than 300,000 acres, many thousands of 
Swazi have been settled on good smallholdings and have been 
helped by experts to farm them with reasonable efficiency — 
although always limited by lack of capital equipment. Now 
large districts in scattered parts of the country have been made 
into ‘betterment areas’, in which governmental teams co- 
operate with local Swazi committees and plan the best use of 
the area. The best crops are chosen, and the best places in 
which to grow them; sometimes a farmer is made to move his 
kraal on to less fertile ground. New farming techniques are 
taught, numbers of cattle are limited and the stock improved. 
Women workers go into the homes and advise the farmers’ 
wives on growing and cooking vegetables. The basic purpose of 
the plan is not only to make better farming use of the whole 
area, but to raise the standard of life of the farmers and their 
families above their customary level of poverty and drudgery. 
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The countrywide scheme is supervised by a Rural Develop- 
ment Board which has the full backing of the Swazi king and his 
council and carries the force of Swazi law and custom; a farmer 
who refuses to conform to the local plan is brought before a 
Swazi court and fined. 

All this sounds a good deal more rosy than, so far, it has 
proved. Very few Swazi farmers as yet have much resemblance 
to Piet Nhlapo, that excellent settler growing sugar-cane on the 
Swaziland Irrigation Scheme (see page 68). Many of them 
have still the peasant suspicion of new methods, particularly 
those advocated by the white government — even though they 
have the support of the Swazi National Council. Field officers 
of the Agricultural Department confessed their occasional 
despair at the attitude of so many Swazi to their long, patient 
efforts. 

And yet if one stands back and looks at the whole view, the 
thing is starting to work. After years of persuasion, the Swazi 
really are putting on to their own plots the manure which, 
formerly, they were quite happy to sell to a white farmer out- 
side Swazi nation land. Gradually, and with the exercise of 
very great patience, they are being persuaded to use hybrid 
seed which gives them 50 per cent more grain to the acre, and 
to accept the help of the agricultural officer in rectifying trace 
element deficiencies and thus doubling the fertility of the soil. 
Gradually, too, they are taking more and more interest in 
demonstration plots which the Agricultural Department has 
caused to be planted in various parts of the country. 

At first, when officials laid out the plots, the local Swazi 
ignored them — white farming, of no interest to them. So with 
a little more subtlety the Department gave seed, fertilizer and 
instruction to one or two of the best Swazi farmers, and got 
them to plant the demonstration crops on their own land. 
When the maize grew to twice a man’s height, as it did on 
Josia Masuku’s field just off the Mbabane-Manzini road, 
neighbouring farmers began to nose around with considerable 
curiosity. Josia grew a crop like this, with his own hands, on 
his own land? Certainly he did. Or rather, on his father’s land, 
and the old man was against the whole thing at the start, 
though he’s come round now. The neighbouring farmers 
nodded their heads in silent envy, trying to conceal their awe; 
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then wandered quietly off to see the agricultural officer them- 
selves, to enquire whether they too could not perhaps have a 
go. After all, if Josia could do it... 

Josia told me all this, smiling at the memory, as he took me 
round the field, standing beneath the maize which stood, if 
anything, even higher than an elephant’s eye. Josia had also, 
with commendable initiative, tried a little irrigation scheme of 
his own with this same hybrid seed, down at the foot of the 
garden where a stream ran. He planted the seed early and was 
the first in the whole district to have corn. People came from 
all over the place to buy it at two cobs for a ‘tickey’ (three- 
pence), which was a very nice cash crop indeed for Josia. In all, 
by doing exactly what the agricultural officer told him, Josia 
had just about trebled his income, and was now making £180 
a year, which, for a Swazi peasant, 1s wealth. 

Far more important, however, was what Josia was making 
of himself—a farmer equipped with new skills. When the 
government gets that agricultural loan bank for which it hankers 
to finance these promising Swazi peasants, people like Josia 
will surely develop into sturdy small farmers and the whole 
agricultural scene on Swazi nation land will gradually change 
from poverty to bourgeois competence. 

As it was, the agricultural officer was planning soon to lead 
Josia Masuku forward a further step, just as he had led old 
John Hlatshwayo, on his farm just over the way, on the other 
side of the main road. Old John, a retired government cattle 
guard with a splendidly handsome profile behind immense, 
luxuriant moustaches, has ro acres of Swazi nation land, an 
unusually large holding, on which he has reared eight children 
and innumerable grandchildren. He brought up this family by 
growing maize, beans, a few pineapples for local sale and a row 
of banana trees — together with, of course, his small herd of 
uncommercial cattle. Then he agreed to co-operate with the 
agricultural officer. At first he grew hybrid maize which 
doubled his crop. Then he was introduced to the idea of grow- 
ing pineapples for the cannery which has been built in the 
Malkerns valley. | 

Pineapples for canning are a pet project of the agricultural 
planners of Swaziland. In the past, the crop has proved some- 
thing of a farmer-trap. But now the research station has worked 
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out a method of cultivation without irrigation which, carefully 
observed, virtually guarantees a man with a go-acre farm a net 
income of £3,500 a year. But, of course, he needs capital — 
somewhere around £15,000 — to buy his land, plant it, fertilize 
it, and wait two years for the first crop. The chief hazards are 
sunburn (which rots instead of ripening the fruit, and can be 
avoided by scientific planting), and hailstorms. To guard 
against these latter, the Malkerns valley has adopted the 
Italian method of batteries of powerful rockets distributed 
among the farms, combined with an early-warning system. 
When the hail warning goes out — about three times in a year — 
the farmers all fire their salvoes of rockets, echoing round the 
sky like a raging battle, and the hail falls gently as mush. No 
official, mind you, boldly guarantees results. There are three 
alternative theories about how these rockets work. One is that 
their sonic waves penetrate the atoms of the hailstones. Another 
is a scientific theory of radiation which I did not quite grasp. 
The third theory is that they don’t work, and the whole thing is 
pure coincidence. However, it must be recorded that no farmer 
who has fired rockets has, so far, suffered from severe hail 
damage. The pineapples are all growing apace, and enthusiasts 
in Swaziland believe that they can rival or perhaps outclass 
Hawaii, now the leading supplier of pineapples for the world 
market. 

The point of this digression is that this wonderful cash crop 
needs capital which no Swazi farmer can produce. So the Swazi 
are as yet excluded from what may prove to be the next big 
industry to be successfully established in Swaziland. The only 
hope lies in men like John Hlatshwayo of the luxuriant 
moustaches, who has turned himself into a first-rate farmer by 
carefully following instructions, and who eight months ago 
planted his first acre of pineapple. It was doing well, I am 
happy to report, when I saw it. In another one and a half years 
John expected his first cash pineapple crop. By two years after 
that he should have a further 3 acres put down to pine- 
apple, should be supplying himself with all future planting 
material he needs (and, indeed, with some to sell to other 
Swazi planters by then), and should have a sure minimum 
annual income from pineapples of £200 a year. 

The next step for John Hlatshwayo will be dairy farming. 
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Because he has proved such a competent farmer, and already 
grows bananas which make good winter fodder for cattle, he is 
to be lent the equivalent of £400 in the form of two milking 
cows, a byre, and other necessary equipment. Until now the 
small dairy-farming industry of Swaziland — the supply of fresh 
milk — has all been in the hands of white farmers, although 
there is a creamery in Manzini which skims milk for the 
Swazi peasants, turns it into butter and gives them back the 
skim milk to drink. The experts see no reason why, with proper 
tuition and co-operative distribution, many Swazi farmers 
should not keep small milking herds, as John Hlatshwayo is to 
do experimentally. In some five or six years he should be a 
substantial farmer in his part of the world and, it is hoped, an 
inspiration to others. But because of the Swazi traditional 
system of land tenure, he will not own his farm, and will still 
have no security of tenure. He does not seriously fear that he 
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might lose it; he has farmed those 10 acres for forty years. The 
real trouble is that, no matter how well he succeeds, he cannot 
extend his holding, for there is no land round about that he can 
buy. 

A few of the boldest Swazi farmers — and they are among the 
best — have in fact managed to buy their own freehold farms 
outside the Swazi nation area. These are the most enterprising 
of all, and they are facing some of the worst difficulties. The one 
I visited, George Mabuza, had brought a farm of nearly 150 
acres, with a good brick farmhouse, near Hlatikulu in the south 
of Swaziland. Quite a number of the independent Swazi 
farmers are in the south, where several of them have their own 
tobacco plantations. 

George Mabuza, a short, stocky man of immense gravity, 
became an independent farmer at the age of 49, when he 
already had a family of six children, most of them still at 
school. Until then he had been a government schools inspector, 
and a rural development officer concerned with the improve- 
ment of agriculture. He needed around £600 to buy his farm, 
part of which sits on the side of a steep hill, and he had only 
£200 saved in cash. The rest he borrowed from a lawyer who, 
he told me, charged him 7} per cent interest. Fortunately he 
had some back pay coming to him, which enabled him to pay 
off the lawyer; just how he managed this was a little obscure. 
But at last he found himself with his farm, fifteen head of cattle 
for ploughing and milk, one mule, fifteen goats and twenty 
sheep to graze on the hillside, and a sizeable flat acreage to 
plant with maize, monkey nuts, cotton, beans and a little sugar- 
cane. And very little money. 

Whether George Mabuza is still on the farm where I met him 
I have hesitated to enquire. Two successive dry summers had 
roughed up his plans. There was a stream on his boundary from 
which he could have irrigated his fields if only he could have 
raised £1,000 for the pumping equipment. But there was no 
agricultural loan that he had been able to secure. 

The aim, of course, is to train thousands of Swazi farmers 
like Piet Nhlapo and George Mabuza, John Hlatshwayo and 
Josia Masuku, some on farms they own outright, some on 
settlements, and the majority no doubt on their Swazi nation 
land holdings, better cultivated and yielding more prosperity. 
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In pursuit of this aim the government employs a staff of a dozen 
extension officers (whose job is to ‘extend’ agricultural know- 
how to the Swazi cultivators), assisted by roo field officers. 
All the field officers and two of the extension officers are 
African (not all of them Swazi). On the animal side there 
are seventeen stock inspectors in charge of 150 cattle guards, 
whose vigilance at seeing all cattle are regularly dipped has 
kept serious animal disease out of the country for some time. 
The job is to get enough trained men. So that is why an 
agricultural college is going up at Malkerns (with, somewhat 
shamefully, a good deal of charitable help financially). The 
Swazi National Council has set aside 500 acres of land for it. 
There the agricultural demonstrators of the future will be 
trained, to carry knowledge of better farming methods to all 
the Swazi kraals; Swazi students are no longer accepted in the 
agricultural colleges of the Republic. In the new Malkerns 
agricultural college, too, short courses will be held for Swazi 
farmers and their wives, where they will learn how to make 
more of the holdings they have, and to regard them as a source, 
not only of food, but of income. The newly-instructed farmers 
must also have an agricultural bank (which is hoped for) to 
make them loans at cheap rates without land as security, and 
an organized buying and marketing scheme. Towards this 
latter end, 125 farmers’ associations have been set up and have 
a membership of about 4,000 of the most promising men on 
Swazi nation land. Eventually, it is planned, these associations 
will grow into farmers’ co-operatives. 

It would be pointless to train up a generation of better Swazi 
farmers, however, unless the fertility could be assured of the 
land they farm, and this is in real danger, as has been seen, 
from overgrazing which strips the soil of protective grass and 
lets it wash away with the rain into the streams and rivers. 
This problem has become serious only in the past decade, 
during which the Swazi’s cattle increased prodigiously in 
numbers, though not in quality. Fifteen years ago, soil erosion 
was virtually confined to arable lands, particularly on hill- 
sides, for the Swazi often ploughed up and down the hills, thus 
creating courses down which the rain water could run off. That 
was checked by a programme of leaving grass strips 6 feet wide 
to cut up arable fields along the contours of the slopes. The 
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strips slowed the flow of rain water from the ploughed land, 
held back much of the silt, and forced the Swazi to plough along 
the contours, so that his furrows also held back the water. This 
programme might well have sufficed ten years or so ago. But 
with the overgrazing that has since taken place, the soil is now 
being eroded also from the pastures, and much more elaborate 
work has become necessary. Teams of bulldozers, power graders 
and earth movers are now constantly at work putting barriers 
across the path of the flowing waters in an effort to save 
the soil from being carried away. And this is still not 
enough. The overgrazing itself must be stopped. It has become 
vital to send sufficient cattle for slaughter each year, mostly to 
the meat markets of Durban and Johannesburg, not only to wipe 
out the increase in numbers, but to reduce the existing herds. 
The government has therefore established cattle holding 
grounds on which, for a trifling fee, Swazi can get cattle fattened 
before being sent to market. The owner gets a better price for 
his beast and the country’s worst agricultural menace is 
reduced by one more pair of jaws. Although Sobhuza, who fully 
realizes the danger, has set aside some of his own farm at 
Ehlane (near Stegi) to form a cattle holding ground, the task is 
still to persuade the Swazi to part with their animals. For once 
they have sent a beast to the holding ground, that is final. The 
Swazi never sees it again, and cannot change his mind and 
reclaim it. His whole tribal upbringing revolts against such an 
idea. It was too early, during my visit, to say whether the cattle 
holding grounds would be accepted and would help avert the 
erosion danger. Officials were still very worried. 
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Ar the beginning of 1963 the primary schools of Swaziland 
were ‘integrated’. They were thrown open, that is, to children 
of any race or colour. There were no incidents and no trouble. 
At St. Marks, the leading school of Mbabane, integration in its 
primary department, which would spread upward as the 
children aged until in about seven or eight years there would 
be full integration throughout the school, was received almost 
without comment. At the equivalent school in the deep south, 
the Evelyn Baring school at Goedgegun, where many of the 
pupils were children of farmers of Afrikander stock, 60 were 
removed and sent to school across the border in the Republic. 
But 200 were not removed. This was all very encouraging. 

The rest of the educational picture in Swaziland is less so. 
At the time of school integration, education was compulsory 
only for white children, not for the Swazi and the Coloureds. 
A year later colour discrimination was removed from compul- 
sory schooling. Henceforth it would be compulsory for all 
children of every race — but only in certain designated areas. 
There was no subtle racialism in this proclamation. It was 
due to the simple fact — a legacy of past neglect — that there are 
not enough school places, and not enough teachers, to allow 
more than 65 per cent of all school-age children in Swaziland 
to go to school. There is no room in the form. 

It is obvious to everyone working at the job that education is 
the very rock foundation of the whole urgent task of raising the 
living standards of the Swazi and fitting them to take control of 
their own affairs. Because of a gross lack of education in the 
past, Swaziland has an adult illiteracy rate among the highest 
in Africa. It is certainly true that without better education to- 
day there will be a sad lack in the near future of sufficient 
Swazi administrators, technicians, craftsmen and (perhaps 
worst of all) teachers to educate the generation of tomorrow. 

Education cannot, of course, be switched on like a tape 
recorder. But it was reckoned that all the children of Swaziland 
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could be got to school by 1970, if expansion of the schools were 
started straight away. The carefully worked-out plan showed 
that the cost, spread over five years, would be £1.25 million. 
Then came the blow. Such a sum would not be forthcoming. 
The plan had to be cut so severely that it admitted the possi- 
bility only of keeping the schools at their present level, catering 
for 65 per cent of the children. The other 35 per cent would 
have to go on being illiterate, so far as anyone could see, 
indefinitely. The education officials in Mbabane were working 
on the scaled-down plan and loyally concealing their bitterness 
(but if this chapter were being written by one of them, I suspect 
it would be angry). 

The sad story of educational frustration is still not completely 
told. The school structure is complicated for such a small 
country; there are State schools, independent Mission schools, 
State-aided Mission schools, and schools financed by the Swazi 
National Council. They have not succeeded in producing high, 
or even average educational standards. In many places teaching 
is poor (for the teachers are scantly qualified), and the number 
of successful matriculants is pathetic. Matriculation is the 
standard of entrance to the newly-chartered University of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland at Roma, in 
Basutoland, where undergraduates study for four years for a 
pass degree. Swaziland can muster only about twenty students 
to attend the university, and not all of them are reading for a 
degree. Educationists in Swaziland try to comfort themselves 
with the reminder that there are plenty of other places in Africa 
where the picture of education is quite as depressing. 

The one remarkable school in Swaziland seems to have little 
to do with that country itself, except in the relationship of 
guest and host. Waterford school, which opened on a mountain- 
top outside Mbabane early in 1963, is the creation of a young 
English schoolmaster, Michael Stern, who refused to accept the 
colour discrimination in the schools of the Republic of South 
Africa. It seemed to him essential that there should be in 
southern Africa at least one school in which, irrespective of the 
colour of their skins, boys would be taught to university- 
entrance standards acceptable anywhere in the world. This 
was the way that seemed open to him personally to maintain 
a link across the colour barriers. 
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He raised an initial £30,000 from people in many countries 
and built the nucleus of his school 5,000 feet up, at the top of a 
mountain track of fearsome difficulty. The school opened with 
16 boys of about fourteen years of age, six of them Africans 
seven whites and three Coloureds; only one of the Africans and 
one of the whites came from Swaziland. They were all boarders, 
of course, and the fees — high for Swaziland — were £200 a year. 
According to Stern, no particular difficulties arose because of 
colour; the first cricket captain, for example, was white, and 
the first soccer captain African, picked by the boys themselves 
purely on merit. Stern believes that, with patience, he will 
achieve a state of affairs where colour is of no importance 
because it is not noticed, and will have proved nothing except 
that there is nothing to prove. He does not regard his school as 
a racial experiment; the experiment, he says, is taking place in 
the artificially segregated schools of the Republic. Before he 
can found his school firmly on its mountain top, and ensure 
that Waterford becomes in southern Africa as well known a 
name as that of any famous public school in England, he needs 
to raise a good deal more money, an object which he was 
energetically pursuing. On meeting him, one felt little doubt 
that a young man of such purpose and faith would get all the 
backing he needed. I hope that this account is not biassed by 
the events of my visit to Waterford. A storm broke of such 
intensity that the steep mountain track was turned into an 
almost unnavigable stream. Having, at a second attempt, 
forced Her Majesty’s Commissioner’s car to the top, I arrived 
with a flat tyre. As there was no cover, and I happened not to 
have a bathing costume with me (any other dress would have 
been saturated within a minute), the headmaster stripped 
down to bathing trunks and changed the wheel — a Samaritan 
act sufficient to prejudice anybody in a man’s favour. 

Whatever Waterford may turn out to be — and the local view 
is that it will be of great importance in southern Africa — it 
has very little bearing on the educational problems of Swaziland 
itself. It might well be that a future Swazi leader or adminis- 
trator will be trained at Waterford, but that is all. It is not here, 
but only in their own primary and secondary schools, that the 
education of the Swazi to take greater control of their country’s 
affairs can be achieved. This applies not only to academic 
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education, but to the training of craftsmen and skilled workers 
to move into the country’s growing industries, and from whose 
numbers the future managers and technicians may be found to 
run them. Until now, however, the picture of technical educa- 
tion in Swaziland has been even more depressing than that of 
general education. In Mbabane there is a Trade Training 
Centre which, at the time of my visit, was turning out some 
twenty youngsters a year as motor mechanics, building workers, 
carpenters and joiners, and electricians. At that time there was 
an insistent demand that the output be doubled. From the 
industrialists indeed there was a demand for many more of 
these young Swazi trainees, who were proving really good 
workmen — better, one important industrialist confided to me, 
begging me not to quote him by name, than some of the whites 
he had in his workshops. 

For technological training, as for all higher eduction, Swazi- 
land must necessarily rely for many years ahead on students 
sent abroad with bursaries or grants. 
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_—_—— of authority in Swaziland recognizes that its 
present educational system is inadequate for the normal task 
of teaching and training the children of the country; and gravely 
inadequate for the new Swaziland which is emerging from tribal 
subsistence into a more modern, industrialized way of life, with 
all the consequences of growing political consciousness. 

For of course not even aloof Swaziland could be uninfluenced 
by the ferment in Africa. The Swazi moving from their tribal 
pastures into industrial employment, the new farmers, the 
Swazi storekeepers who of late years have largely taken over 
trade in rural areas and are forming a growing middle-class, 
could scarcely for much longer be ruled by tribal customs, or 
expected to sit back and watch the new wealth of the country 
kept largely in white hands. The Swazi National Council — in 
effect, Sobhuza himself, who is its brain — recognized that its 
functions could no longer be confined to Swazi tribal custom, 
but must be merged into the government of the country as a 
whole. The whites, for their part, realized that the old ways 
could not continue, and it was the European Advisory Council 
that, in January 1960, suggested that Swaziland should take 
its first step towards self-government. They addressed a 
memorandum to the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations; it was not until the following year that responsibility 
for Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland was transferred 
from that Ministry to the Colonial Office. The time had been 
reached, stated the memo, in the political development of the 
territory, for the establishment of a multi-racial council on 
which both European and Swazi national interests should be 
represented. 

Three months later Sobhuza and some of his senior council- 
lors received officials of the Swaziland government, and the 
Swazi king made a notable speech about the future of the 


country. 
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“We meet here to consider and talk about what is happening in the 
world today,’ he said, ‘there is quite an unrest. . . causing us to wonder 
where the world is leading to, and, in particular, Africa. We feel unhappy 
about what is happening in Africa, and we cannot pride ourselves in 
Swaziland that we are not included in the struggles that are taking place 
elsewhere, nor can we say that we are better off in any way. I personally 
think that we are truly in the midst of the trouble ... The most disturbing 
feature which I think is the source of all trouble in Africa is the fear 
complex. If only we could get rid of that fear complex we would have 
solved all our problems. A human being is an animal like other animals. 
I have observed an animal such as a lion will kill a male cub, because 
when it grows to maturity it might be a danger to it. So is the case with 
the human being . . . Today Europeans will so handle the African that 
they will not like to see him grow to be something to contend with. Yet 
all that the African people seek to achieve is to be able to face their own 
problems themselves rather than have things done for them by some 
other person.’ 


Butin Swaziland, Sobhuza asserted, conflict did not yet exist. 


“We have this one great fortune in Swaziland that we live together as 
one, and there is no underdog. We should now look for a way that will 
make us feel we are all secure in this country. I must speak my mind 
however wrong I may be. I think we should by all means find a way of 
making Europeans and Africans meet ... The status (of an advisory 
council) should be raised to a Legislative Council. Only then we can 
come together. We will come together on an equal basis discussing 
matters of the territory of Swaziland as a whole... The Europeans should 
elect their men by their system. And we will choose our men in the way 
we are wont to do. And then they will meet and legislate for the country.’ 


The speech from which these extracts are taken, though 
interpreted in different ways by different people, put Swaziland 
on the path to self-government. The Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations charged the Resident Commissioner 
to set up a constitutional committee, on which representatives 
of the Swazi nation, of the Europeans and of the government 
should hammer out locally the form they wanted their first 
constitution to take. Also on this committee for a time (though 
they later resigned) were representatives of the Swaziland 
Progressive Party, the first political party the country had ever 
known. Politics had at last been born into a land which, 
hitherto, had been innocent of them. 

The party political history of Swaziland, though as yet brief, 
does not lack variety, vigour and picturesqueness. First in the 
field was John June Nquku, a short, merry, exuberant man 
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whom I met in his party headquarters, a small office not far 
from Allister Miller Street in Mbabane. A former school 
inspector and adviser on education to the Swazi king, as well 
as general secretary of the United Christian Church of Africa, 
he can clearly claim to be Swaziland’s first party politician. 
There was a kind of discussion group called the Swaziland 
Progressive Association which had ambled on since 1929; in 
1960 Nquku turned it into the Progressive Party, assisted in its 
early days by a useful subscription from Dr. Nkrumah of Ghana. 

But, like some other political parties in other lands, the 
Swaziland Progressive Party suffered from internal dissensions, 
rivalries and differences. It soon split into three separate parties 
(that, at least, was the situation when I was in Swaziland, but 
any political scene, of course, is subject to vagaries at extremely 
short notice). Of the two new parties, one also labelled itself 
the Progressive Party. But the confusion in having two Pro- 
gressive Parties was not too important, since neither the rump 
nor the splinter, I was reliably informed, had kept much 
influence in the country. 

Political influence had shifted, indeed, to the other splinter 
group, the Ngwane National Liberatory Congress (NNLC), 
and a more recent Swaziland Democratic Party (SDP), both 
led by medical doctors. Dr. Allen Nxumalo runs the affairs of 
the SDP from the waitingroom of his basement surgery in 
Mbabane, close to the government Secretariat building. Dr. 
Ambrose Zwane conducts the NNLC from his consulting room 
in a flat over a shop in Manzini. 

It would be a rash visitor to any country who would pretend 
to explain its politics, but at least I called on both these politico- 
medicos and listened to their views. 

Nxumalo and the Democrats are the more moderate party, 
and the more ready to welcome the existing development of 
Swaziland as a prosperous industrial State without racial dis- 
crimination. The Democrats, indeed, are the only party with 
white as well as African members. Second only to Nxumalo in 
its hierarchy was Vincent Rozwadowski, a Polish refugee from 
Hitler’s Nazis, who fought with the French Resistance until the 
end of the second world war, then migrated first to South 
Africa, then to Swaziland where he set up as dairy farmer and 
apple grower. 
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The Democratic Party professes unswerving loyalty to the 
Swazi king (as do all the other parties), but as a constitutional 
monarch. It envisages Swaziland developing on much the line 
that the country is now following, but with an acceleration of 
Swazi control. It believes in a non-racial community in which 
black and white will live and work together, and is inevitably 
stigmatized by the other parties as being ‘European-sponsored 
and financed’ (which appears to be partly true), and ‘a stooge 
of the Imperialist’. It is strongly opposed to Communism. 

To visit Dr. Zwane, the leader of the NNLC, you mount a 
staircase to a balcony over some shops in a side street in 
Manzini. The balcony is crowded with waiting men and 
women, some of them patients seeking cure, and some political 
aspirants seeking preferment. A similar duality exists inside the 
consulting rooms, where law books and medical books are 
scattered over the couches, political pamphlets and periodicals 
jostle ampoules of vaccine on the table, and the staff work in 
an atmosphere of iodine and cups of tea. Zwane himself is a 
handsome, sensitive young man, a devout Roman Catholic and 
a passionate African nationalist. His brothers to the north are 
his inspiration; the liberation of his brothers in the south, 
followed by federation of the black States of southern Africa, 
his somewhat hazy ambition. In the immediate future he 
wanted an independent Swaziland freed from ‘colonialists’, 
and although he wanted to retain a white element in the com- 
munity, it was clear that he thought of it as a definite minority 
group; for him, Swaziland was not to be a non-racial, but 
predominantly a black society. As a Roman Catholic he is 
strongly opposed to Communism, but his second-in-command, 
Macdonald Maseko, is or was a professed Communist. The 
party itself, while not Communist, is well to the left of any 
other political organization in the country, and has gathered a 
great deal of influence among the emerging industrial workers, 
partly by seeking out and making use of real industrial 
grievances in the treatment of labour, and partly by the tradi- 
tional political method of inflammatory speeches. The party’s 
secretary, Dumisa Dlamini (a nephew of the Swazi king, with 
whom he is not on particularly good terms), is its most success- 
ful orator; unfortunately I was unable to meet him as, at the 
time of my visit, he was serving a prison sentence for a quite 
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non-political assault. He was also among the NNLC leaders 
who were at that time standing trial on charges of public 
violence arising from trouble that broke out in Swaziland in 
May and June 1963. Dr. Zwane himself had been among the 
accused, but had already been acquitted. Others, including 
Dumisa Dlamini and Macdonald Maseko, were later sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment (mostly suspended 
provided they did not interfere with the rights of other people) 
on convictions for public violence or for inciting workers to 
strike. | 
The trouble began with a strike organized by the politicans 
in the Ubombo Ranches sugar concern at Big Bend; and then 
another in the Havelock asbestos mine. They were strikes for 
higher pay and over certain alleged practices of colour dis- 
crimination. On purely industrial grounds justification could 
certainly be put forward for industrial action. At Havelock 
there was some intimidation by strikers of fellow workers, in 
order to keep them on strike, and reinforcements of police were 
moved into Havelock where, at 4 o’clock on a Sunday morning 
in June, they arrested the ringleaders. When this became 
known, a crowd of more than 2,000 streamed down the road 
to the police station, demanding the release of their leaders, 
but were persuaded to disperse without causing serious trouble. 

News of the arrests reached Mbabane that same day. It 
happened that the NNLC had booked the hall at Msunduza 
for a political meeting. Msunduza is the former African town- 
ship on the north-eastern hill of Mbabane, and the area in 
which most of the urban Swazi still live. It was resolved at that 
meeting to call a strike of Swazi throughout Mbabane, and 
young men of the Swazi regiment called the Malindane were 
gathered together on Monday morning and sent out in groups 
to stop people going to work, and to bring them to a strike 
meeting at Msunduza. From that meeting they went in pro- 
cession into Mbabane, intent on delivering a resolution to the 
Resident Commissioner. They were stopped by police at the 
bridge at the foot of the town, a deputation was allowed 
through to see the Commissioner, and the people went back to 
Msunduza. 

By next day, with the young men coercing people into staying 
away from work (although there was very little violence), the 
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situation was starting to worsen. The police put up an appreci- 
ation of the situation to the Central Security Committee of 
Swaziland, presided over by the Commissioner. It was clear 
that if, as was threatened, the strikes should be spread through- 
out the country, the police would be far too weak to maintain 
law and order; the diversion of a detachment to make the 
arrests at Havelock had left only eight policemen to deal with 
the subsequent trouble in Mbabane. The Central Security 
Committee therefore asked for British troops to be sent in to 
keep law and order. An advance party arrived next day from 
the strategic reserve in Kenya, and before the end of the week 
there was a battalion of the Gordon Highlanders, with some 
ancillary troops, in Swaziland. They later cordoned off various 
areas in which the police took action, and the troubles came to 
an end. A smaller battalion of British troops has remained in 
Swaziland ever since, and will stay there until the police have 
been brought up to a strength of about 580 men, and the new 
cadres have been trained. 

One result of all these troubles that may well prove beneficial 
to the future of Swaziland, however, is the emergence (though 
as yet uncertainly) of a trades union movement. Another is a 
full examination of the Swaziland wage structure; a special 
commissioner was touring the country on this task during the 
period of my visit. 

Meanwhile the country’s progress towards a first constitution 
had been slow, erratic and torn with dissension. The con- 
stitutional committee, of representatives of the government, 
the Swazi National Council, the European Advisory Council 
and an industrialists’ association, took a year to draw up its 
plan, which was published in March 1962. It proposed a curious 
Legislative Council, on which Swazi and European would be 
equally but separately represented, the Swazi members being 
chosen by Swazi traditional methods — appointed, that is, by 
the king in council — and the Europeans being elected by secret 
ballot. There was no provision for Swazi to vote, no recognition 
of the aims of a non-racial community, and no voice for the 
Increasing number of Swazi who had outgrown tribal ways. 
The more conservative of the white community, in fact, who 
controlled the European Advisory Council — and of whom Carl 
Todd had become an unofficial spokesman — had accepted 
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with delight Sobhuza’s 1960 speech proposing ‘an equal basis’ 
and his declared dislike of democratic processes, and this quaint 
constitutional proposal was the result. Not surprisingly, the 
government representatives on the committee dissented from it. 

Early in 1963 the Colonial Secretary invited leading men of 
Swaziland to constitutional talks in London, at which efforts 
were made to get Swazi traditionalists and conservative whites 
on the one hand, and nationalist political parties on the other, 
to agree to a plan which would treat Swaziland as a unified 
nation rather than as two separate communities living side by 
side. But there was no agreement, either in London or in 
Swaziland itself later that year. The Secretary of State was 
compelled, therefore, to give Swaziland a constitution on his 
own responsibility. He published it in May 1963. 

It created a Legislative Council of twenty-eight members. 
Four of them would be government officials; eight Swazi or 
Eurafrican representatives chosen by traditional methods; four 
Europeans or Eurafricans elected by secret ballot by voters 
registered on a European electoral roll and voting in a single 
constituency covering all Swaziland, and twelve persons (of 
whom four must be Europeans or Eurafricans) elected by 
voters registered on a national roll and voting in four con- 
stituencies. Additionally Her Majesty’s Commissioner could 
appoint up to three more to represent minority interests. Adult 
taxpayers and their wives who were British subjects or British 
protected persons, and had lived in Swaziland for at least three 
of the previous five years, could register on the national roll 
(this is not quite adult suffrage). 

The constitution vested executive power in Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner, advised by an Executive Council composed of 
both official and non-official members. And it protected funda- 
mental human rights without discrimination as to race or colour. 

When these proposals were published they were condemned 
by almost everybody (a reasonable tribute to equity), but 
especially by the less progressive Europeans and by Sobhuza 
himself, the former angrily recognizing that their hopes for 
separateness had been discarded, and the latter fearing for the 
encroachment of democracy on the traditional aristocratic 
government of the tribal Swazi. 

Sobhuza’s stand on traditions fitted much more readily than 
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would any non-racial democracy into the pattern of apartheid 
which the Republican government wished to apply throughout 
southern Africa. The Republic had, too, a tempting inducement 
to offer to the Swazi king; if Swaziland became a sort of Bantu- 
stan, then possibly its boundaries could be widened to include 
once more the thousands of Swazi whose ancestors had been 
excluded by the frontiers drawn up by British and Boers in the 
1880s. 

In spite of all contention, however, the constitution was 
promulgated by Order in Council in December 1963, and 
brought into operation early in the following year. At the time 
of my visit, preparations were being made for the first elections 
in June 1964. 

The country was divided into four districts, each to be a 
constituency, and each to become an area in which a more 
modern form of local government would also be set up. The 
people were being urged to register, when the time came, on 
the electoral rolls. The Swazi National Council, meantime, 
held a national referendum without any electoral roll at all, to 
demonstrate the loyalty of the Swazi nation to Sobhuza’s own 
constitutional ideas. 

The actual elections, which I can report only from afar, 
took place without any unhappy incidents in June 1964. 
Another party had by then come on to the field, the Imbokodo 
Party, formed by the Ngwenyama and the Swazi National 
Council. 

This traditionalist Swazi party won the elections outright. 
Of the twelve national-roll seats, the Imbokodo Party took ten; 
the two others were gained by their conservative white allies, 
who also won the four European-roll seats. On the national 
roll, the Imbokodo Party and their allies got 85 per cent of the 
votes cast, and the four nationalist political parties, for all their 
high hopes, got only 15 per cent between them (the NNLC 
doing slightly better than the others). On the European roll 
the majorities were smaller, but still impressive. 

So it was a landslide for Sobhuza. 

Swaziland’s first Legislative Council met ceremonially on 
oth September 1964 (with the beaten political parties demon- 
strating peacefully outside the Council chamber), and the 
territory took a long, sedate pace towards self-government. 
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A South African lawyer taking part in the trials that fol- 
lowed the strikes, and driving home to Pretoria for the weekend, 
most obligingly gave me a lift out. The afternoon was hot and 
thunderous, the mountains glowering beside the road. We 
stopped at the frontier post for a cursory passport examination 
by the South African police sergeant. The road stretched ahead 
towards the cities of the Republic in all their atmosphere of 
racial hatreds, of treason trials, of apartheid; beyond that, the 
jet to London, the disharmonies of the twentieth century (and 
the English winter). 

Before we took the road, I looked back at the little country I 
was to report on, the hopeful little State that might become, if 
all went well, a truly non-racial community in the heart of 
racial antagonisms, one small but brave example to this 
continent of troubles. What were the chances? Could tribalism 
be modified in time? Could prejudices bred into some of the 
white people be softened? Could the turbulence of black 
African nationalism be sufficiently quietened for reasonable 
voices to be heard ? 

Beside the blacktop road, built with international money to 
provide for industry of the modern world, a small Swazi boy 
was driving half a dozen Nguni cattle, a donkey and three 
denuded sheep. The sight of him brought back to my mind the 
Swazi fables that had been recited to me, such as that small herd 
boy might hear that very night from his grandmother, in the 
dusk of the kraal, outside the great hut, as the moon came up 
and the stars shone with clean, southern brilliance. 

It occurred to me then that one fable I had heard, the fable 
of the leopard, might serve as a little allegory of the struggles 
and the hopes of Swaziland. The Swazi themselves, after all, 
love to talk in parables. 

There are two men in this fable, the first full of old hatreds 
and superstitions, the second a man wanting to help people, 
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something of a Samaritan (perhaps even something of a ‘do- 
gooder’). The first man, in the words of the fable, ‘had set a 
snare to catch some buck, and the next day he rose early to 
find if he had caught anything. He found that a leopard had 
been caught. An animal caught in such a snare is usually killed 
by piercing it from behind with a sharp stick or a spear, but 
this man had no spear, only knobkerries. He put down his 
knobkerries and took his knife and cut a stick to make it sharp. 
Then he caught hold of the leopard’s tail and pulled it towards — 
him. 

“The leopard pretended that nothing was happening. The 
man pulled the tail again. He did not see that the leopard’s 
hind legs were free of the snare. He tried to lift its tail to push 
the stick into the leopard when up it jumped and the snare fell 
backwards. He saw that he was now in danger of death because 
he held the leopard’s tail with his left hand and the stick with 
his right. Suddenly he found himself holding the tail with both 
hands and he did not know when or where he had thrown down 
the stick. He knew that if he let go the tail he would die, so he 
resolved to hold very tight. 

‘The leopard tried very hard to turn and bite the man, but 
all in vain as its back could not bend. And even when it tried 
to catch him with its front paws, it could not, as its back would 
not bend. Then it was a great struggle.’ 

But now comes the new Swazi, the man who wants to help. 

“While they were struggling, another man appeared, carrying 
many spears. “‘Help me, you of my tribe,” said the man in 
trouble. The man with many spears drew near and took up a 
spear with the intention of stabbing the leopard. 

* **Please do not stab the leopard as you will spoil the skin. 
Put down the spear and come and hold the tail, and I will do 
the stabbing,” said the man who was holding the leopard’s 
tail. 

“The other man refused and said, “‘It’s all right. I will stab 
the leopard”’. 

“But the first man objected. And in the end the second man 
put down his spears and took hold of the tail. 

“The first man took the weapons and put them far away, and 
said, ““There you are. See what happens to you, wizard!”’ 

“He left him holding the tail.’ 
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But how pleasant to be able to give this little parable, and 
(one hopes) this book a happy ending. 

“The second man struggled with the leopard the whole day. 
The leopard fought and fought until it was so exhausted that it 
lay motionless and its mouth was covered with froth. The man 
pulled it easily towards his weapons and he took an assegai and 
stabbed it to death.’ 
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